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PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 4469. SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1913. 


{ 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. | Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 


| 15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 








UILDHALL LIBRABY. 

The GUIDA LIBRARY, yawerarae ROOM, AND 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, June 19, to 
SATURDAY, June 28, both days inclusive. 





APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 











Lectures. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


s Bs RRACTIORL. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
ne D. QHATTAW ‘ F.R.8., Lecturer in Chemistry 
t Queen’s College, Oatord, wil viold CLASS, in Lot ane 
CTICAL ORGANIC C emon: lb 
PRACTICAL ORG! of QUEEN'S CULLEGE from AUGUST 1 to 


ST 
ory HY will be open to ere ig whe _ not Members of the 
i ‘ity as far as accommodation is available 
Oe taile nay be had on application to THE BURSAR OF QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE, Oxford. 











Exhibitions. 
J. LAIDLAY MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, 


e open daily until June 28, at the Alpine Club Gallery, 
Mill Street, Conduit Street, W., from 10 till 6 ission 1s. 
(including Catalogue). Under the direction of WILLIAM MAR- 
CHANT & CO. 





HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
49th EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES 
at 6a, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, East. 
Open Daily, from 10. aM. to 6 p.m. Admission 1s. 


Pox4Lp SHAW MACLAUGHLAN. 


Exhibition of Original Etchings NOW OPEN at Mr. R. 
GUTEKUNST’S, 10, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. Daily 10-6. 
Saturdays 10-1. 


HEPHERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by :— 

















Reynolds Wilson Bonington 

Gainsborough Crome Raeburn 

Opie Cotman Muller, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 

oO Y¥ A_i ACADEMY. 


SUMMER PERSSON. 
Open 9 a.m. to7 p.m., THURSDAYS, 9 a.m. to 10 P.at. 
Admission 1s. Catalogue = Season Tickets, 53. 


THE KING’S Collection of African and 

Indian Animals and Birds—a Series of Paintings by 
EDGAR H. “FISCHER—now on view at THE GUUPIL GALLERY, 
5, Regent Street. 10-6. Saturdays 10-1. Admission 1s.—WILLI AM 
MARCHANT & CO. 











Gidurational. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE on gree open to 

t August 1, will be held on JULY 15 and follo’ wing 

ys. — Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 











N ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Eat. 1880), 
IVI Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, chapiaiton Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
Schools recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratia 
on application (personal or by letter’, stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. ‘el. 1827 City. 





os 7. A Bw Bw SBR iS. & 

“The Beasley Treatment. ”—This Book, eiving the experience of 

one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, will be sent post free on 

application to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
e, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Varant. 
KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES :— 
(a) An English Specialist to organize the whole, and teach the greater 
part of, the ye of the School. (b) A History Specialist to take entire 
charge of the History teaching, and capable of taking pore French. 
In both ‘cases a Graduate in Honours is looked for, and good Second- 
ary School experience desirable. Willingness to help with Games 
will be a recommendation. Initial salary 100/.-1301. according to 
qualifications and experience, rising in accordance with the County 
scale to ge ore forms and scale of salaries may be obtai 
from Mr. WILSON, School of — and Art, tear 

Road, Bro: + -, Kent, and should be returned as early as possible to 
the Head Mistress, Miss Cc. #. 3G TERS, -ateorag School for Girls, 
Nightingale Lane, Bromley, K 

Canvassing wil ll be consi haw a disqualification. 

By Order of the Committee. 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, Kent Education ‘Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 17, 1913. 








| The Univ ersity Court will, at a Meeting in July, proceed to efi 
an 1EXAMIN 
1 


oh in each of = following subjects, viz. 
. CLASSIC NY 
2, EDUCATION & CHEMISTRY 
J 6. ZOULOGY 
caltpplications, wy with eighteen copies of testimonials (should the 
idate think fit to cubeait any), should be lodged wita the 
Seoretary on or before JULY 
*R. V. SOUTTER, Interim Secretary. 
June 18, 1913. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 

The Sotversity will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
LECTURER (Head of Department) IN FRENCH. Stipend 3002. per 
annum.—Applications, LY 1, to THE REGISTRAR, from 
whom all partie ulars may be shereeraonn 


[aE UNIVERSITY | OF QUEENSLAND. 


Applications are invited on te the position of LECTURER IN 
HISTORY AND ECONOMICS in the UNIVERSITY OF QUEENS 
LA ND. Salary 3501. per annum, subject to 7} per cent deduction for 
the purchase of an endowment assurance policy in favour of the 
Lecturer 

Applications must be addressed to THE REGISTRAR, the Uni- 
versity of Queensland, Brisbane, and must be Fa 80 as to 
reach the University not later than SEPTEMBE 

Successful applicant to take up duty on MA KOH ri 

Further particulars may be obtained on AN a to THE 
ee ea *Queensland Government Offices, 409-410, Strand, 

mol 

The University, Brisbane, May 1, 1913. 


| J NIVERSITY JXOLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY 

The Council of the College invites “cere for the aie of 
gee PROFESSOR OF ENGINEERING. The salary will be 
600; r annum. 

Further narticulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom one hendret copies of applications and testimonials must be 
received on or before TUESDAY, July 1 cer 3 

. A. BROWN, Registrar. 

















University College, Cardiff, June 13, wis. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The Council of the College invites applications for the following 





pos 

(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN 
0 

(2) ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN 
PHYSICS. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications with ee (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before SATUR ge June 28, 1913. 

D. J. A. BROWN, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, June 13, isis 


(joUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 


Applications are invited for the following appointments, which 
will be vacant in § m be 
LECTURER IN “ECONOMICS. Salary 1 
IR8ST ASSISTANT MASTER IN THE SCHOOL OF ART. 
Salary 1501. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
T. THORP, Secretary. 








x ry 7 y 

REQUIRE [D, for QUEEN’S UNIV ERSITY. a 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO, on an ASSISTANT 

, Tising by $100 a 

ear to $1,500. (2) A LECTUR . Salary $1,000 — 

‘urther information may be obtained from Prof. W. B. ANDERSON, 
13, Gladstone Place, Aberdeen. 





C : = -& O F ao vw b © 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

Head Master—Mr. J. R. G. EXLEY, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), A.R.E. 


——— Committee require the services of the following Teachers, 
to co! nce te in SEPTEMBER next :— 

(a) "DESIGN MASTER, with competent knowledge of the principles 
of Design and Design applied to Industries. Applicants must also 
Se to Lecture on the History and Styles of Ornament and 

rvise studies from Historic Examples. Applicants should 
hold t e Design Diploma of the Royal ecg eck = cab or equivalent 
aise, Commencing salary 1201. per an 

(b) TEACHER FOR THE EM BROIDERY. " DEPARTMENT. 
The successful applicant will be required to teach both Practical 
Work and Design for same, and also to give special Historical and 
Theoretical instruction in connexion with the Craft, and assist with 
ae studies. 

licants must possess recognized qualifications in Art and Craft, 
and Wee that they have passed through a course of specialized training. 
Commencing salary 1001. per annum. 

Applications for appointment must be made by letter, stating age. 
training, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by copies of 
not more than three testimonials, to reach me not later than 


SATURDAY, July 5. 
J. axes. Secretary of Education, 
Education Offices, Albion Bireet, Hull 
June 16, 1913. 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED, next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER for French 
and English. 
Candidates must be University Graduates. 
Salary, non-resident, 1807. increasing to 2501. 
Apply to THE HEAD MASTER. 

















York Post Office as Second Class matter. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


HEADSHIP OF THE Wemer 2 Std OF THE TRAINING 











The Council wor applications for the HEADSHIP ‘of _ 
WOMEN'S SIDE of the TRAINING;/COLLEGE, whi aa “ 
a oe end “a i Session by the resignation ‘of ie 
oyce Stipend 3002. per annum. Duties te comm: — < 
SEPTEMBER 1. Any lications and teptimogtals should reach the 
undersigned not later than SATURDAY, July 12, 1913. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. OB. MORLEY, Secretary. 


RSYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED in SEPTEMBER, for Secondary Schools under the 
Ministry of Education: 
ERS OF ENGLISH. 








Salary 2951. per annum (IL. Eg, 24 per 
ania rising to 3931. per annum (L.Eg. 32 per mensem), on pen- 
a staff. Allowanee for passage out to Egypt. 
ENCE Mast ER (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 
A 9 under contract Length of engagement two years. 
Salary 3691. per annum (L.Eg. 30 per mensem). Allowance for passage 
out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 
Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. 
Applicants must have taken a University Degree with Honours, and 
hs ave experience as Teachers. Special training as teachers of Physical 
wi »e a recommendation. Four Lessons Daily, on an 
Fric lays only excepted. Summer vacation not less than two 








s 
average 
months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications, giving par- 
ticulars as to age, school, college, class of degree, experience in 
teaching, should be addressed, with copies only of testimonials, not 
later than JUNE 30 1913, to GLLBERT ELLIOT, Esq., care of The 
Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. Selected candidates will be 
interviewed in London. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION — EGYPT. 
4 onmaasee 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL, 
TECHNICAL, AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

Applications are invited for the following appointments at the 
SCHOOLS OF ACCOU NTANC Y — COMMERCE, CAIRO, to date 
from the Middle of September nex 

(1) ASSISTANT MASTER for COMMERCIAL BUREAU CLASSES 
(Business Methods, ac countancy, Correspondence) 

VO ASSIST Lae MASTERS for SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) 

aa TYPE-W RITIN¢ 

Applicants should ae recognized educational qualifications and 
Technical certificates with teaching experience. For the first appoint- 
ment experience in Commercial Work is also essential. 

The appointments are in the opto of salary from L.E. 
L.E. 384 per annum, non-resident. Candidates should be from 2 " -30 
years of age.and upmarrie 

Before making a formal app lication, intending candidates should 
apply in writing to THE DIRECTOR, Egyptian Educational Mission, 
36, Victoria Street, W: heen 8.W., for a copy of the note giving 
particulars of the post for which they wish to apply, and of instruc- 
Sane for making applications. Applications must be made before 
. 19, 1913. 


N ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KETTERING. 

The Education Committee invite applications for the ition of 
HEAD MISTRESS of the NEW COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS which will be opened at KETTERING in SEPTEMBER 
next. The salary offered is at the rate of 3001. per annum, and subject 
to approved service will rise to 4001. per annum.—Further particulars 
can be obtained from the pacersanes with whom applications must 
be lodged not later than WEDNESDAY. June 25, 1913. 

By Order of the Committee. 
J. L. HOLLAND, Secretary for Education. 
County Education Offices, Northampton. 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

A SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the 
DAVENTRY COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOUL (Mixed) to teach 
English Subjects. A Degree, or its equivalent, and axperienee are 
essential. Duties commence in SEPTEMBER next. The salary 
offered is 901. per annum resident, rising to 1101. per annum.—Further 
particulars aod forms of application, which must be returned not 
later than TUESDAY, July 1, 1913, can be obtained from the under- 
signed. . L. HOLLAND, Secretary for Education. 

U ounty Education Offic es, Northampton 


ATLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss D. Lk. BAKEWELL. 

WANTED, on SEPTEMBER 18, 1913, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
fully qualified in Geography and Latin, to take Geography throughout 
the School, and Latin of Matriculation standard. Degree or diploma 
and experience or training essential. Salary from 110l. per annum. 
Form of application (which must be returned to me not rr than 
JULY 4, 1913) may be obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed 


envelope from 
G. R. H, DANBY, M. A. Director of Education. 
June 19, 191° 























Fducation Offices, Batley, 
BATLEY (BOYS’) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Head Master—N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 

WANTED, on SEPTEMBER 18, 1913, Graduate as FORM 
MASTER. Salary 150]. per annum.—Form of eoguention (which 
must be returned to me not later than FRIDAY, July 4, 1913) may 
be obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed env: elope from 

Rk. H. DAN M.A.. Secretary to the Governor 

Education Offices, Batley, June 19, 1913. 
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Gounty OF LONDON. 


The London me Connts Com Coot larvae applications for the tion of 
(i) TWO DISTRI and (ii) TWO ASSISTANT 
INSPECTORS in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT. 
The of an In will 4001. rising by annua! 





a year 
increments of 251. to . & year, and of an Assistant Im tor 2501. 
ayear, rising Ibe AL. increments of 151. to 4002. a year. Th he persons 
spusinsed ll seqniees to give their whole time to the duties a 
of the of Public Elementary Schools, 
Svante Institutes, and other ‘Educational Institutions, and to the 
rformance of such other duties as may be entrusted them. One 
Ly and Two Assistant Inspectors will for ~ — be | aren Sm 
o Sapenee of Evening I 
these ap} oeante should goteues some special i K for that 
q omen are st be on ‘th lor these appointments. 
“Applications must on. the ay Same, to be obtained, with 








Feciscap en of the oppene ment, b: ding a stamped addressed 
‘ool: envelope to E EDUCATION OFFI seers London County 
anail, Education Offices, Victoria Embankm W.C., to whom 


= must be returned by 11 a.m. on MONDAY, po 1913. 
aosey communication must be marked “ Inspectorships” on the 
envelo 
Canvassing, gither directly or indirectly, ya «> to be a dis- 
for 


~~ De eputy Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Ofems Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
June 6, 1913. 


Y EADON AND GUISELEY SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT TEACHER (Master 
or Mistress) to teach Geography by moderr. methods principally, and 
oceans? subjects, preferab] ” Mathematics or Science. A Degree 
(preferably in Honours) and good Secondary School experience 
essential. gk 1901. to 1501. per annum, according to qualifications 
and experien 

Form of Mapetication may be obtained by. forwarding stamped 








Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British ay as and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials — A. B., Box 1062, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 





QTORIES FOR MOVING PICTURES. 


BEST PRICES PAID FOR CINEMATOGRAPH 
RIGHTS OF GOOD SENSATIONAL STORIES. 


E. H. Monracu, 12, Gerrard Street, London, W. 








M388 P PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 


ortel | pyrene from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to 25, 
ANNES G. GATE. § . ‘ ” a 


N old - established PRINTING BUSINESS is 

need ofa WORKING PARTNER with capital to establish 

Works! cutsiie London. — Particulars given on application to F., 
Box 1922, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream's 's Buildings, London, E.C. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries vos or catalogued. Also Collections or Single 
i gr at ty BEST ry PRICES for 











a envelope to the undersigned. 
copies of three recent testimonials, f.... be received not oo 
thes ONDAY, July 7, 1913. M. RENNARD. 
_ Guiseley, | near Leeds. 


(NOUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress— Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

ANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a MODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 
TRESS to teach chiefly French and English. An Honours Degree 
in Modern L and good 8 'y School experience essential. 
ance as a recommendation 

r 1., according to scale. 
on qua’ ifications. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will Goamality. 
Scale of salaries, also forms of appl ication, which should be 
returned as soon as possible, may be e pains of the undersigned. 
BERT REED, 
Secretary o 1 Education C 











Initial amount dependent 


; 


P 
Cash.—SPINK is N, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 1 
Piccadilly, phy W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). a 


SLE OF WIGHT, SHANKLIN.—LEASE- 
HOLD SEMI- DETACHED sae RESIDENCE in_ select 
eoaltty wy BE LET SOLD Three Reception and Five 
Bedroo Good Bath thot and cold). Large Garden.—MARSH, 
Solicitor. “Shanklin 











Tupe-Writers, Xe. 


YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and Lips 1 d at hom Brief), 7d. per 1 
Duplicating an opyine. Translations, Shorthand. Cambria > heenk. 
—Miss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 








Education Department, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 
June 9, 1913. 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the following posts at the above School, 
vacant in SEPTEM 

1. CLASSICAL MASTER, with History as a subsidiary subject, in 
the HIGH SCHOOL. Classical Degree with Honours essential. 
Salar, at thes rate of 1807. per annum. 

ATHEMATICAL MASTER, with Science as a subsidiary 
subject, = the COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. Salary at the rate of 1501. 
per annu 
3 JUNIOR FORM MASTER (Elementary French and Latin). 
Qualified as Organist, to take charge of a large pero song teach Singing 
and train Choir. Salary at the rate of 1501. per ann 

4. ASSISTANT MISTRESS, in the PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. Successful experience in teaching and training of Boys from 
8 to 12 years of »ge essential. Salary at the rate of 1007. per annum. 

im of of operation and further particulars may be obtained from 

EGGB, Director of Education, 14, Sir Thomas Street, 
Pag to whom arded not la accompanied by. e letter of applica: 
tion, should be forwarded not — oe SATURDAY, June 28, 1913. 
RD R. PICKMERE, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, JUNIOR FRENCH MIS8- 
TRESS. Must be a College Woman and an Honours Graduate.— 
Residence abroad essential.—Apply to THE HEAD MISTRESS at 
once. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE 

RESIDENT earee. as Head Master's Secretary WANTED 

for next Term, SEPTEMBER 23. Shorthand, Type-writing. Book- 

keeping essential, with ability to teach those subjects and Physical 
Exercises. —Apply HEAD MASTER. 


(ity SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL. 


The Managers of the above School are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the appointment of HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DESIGN AND DECORATIVE ARTS, at a salary of 2007. per annum, 
rising bv annual increments of 20/., 151., and 15/., to 2501. A statement 
of oe ea may be obtained from THE DIRECTOR OF 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Central Technical School, Byrom Street, 
Liv ey to whom coe (together with copies of three recent 
testimonials) must o re fore noon on 
WEDNESDAY, June "95. E.R. PICKMERE, 

Town Clerk, and Clerk to the Education Authority. 

















June, 1913. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
WANTED, for OCTOBER next, two full-time ASSISTANT 
TEACHERS, one princi lly oe ene Construction, Architecture, 
paliiers Quantities, and general assistance ; and the other principally 
for Etching, Engraving. Book Illustration, Painting, and general Art 
Work. Commencing salary 1301. a year in each case. 
oie noe (fifteen copes, stating age. qualifications, and ex- 
rience, accompanied by fifteen copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, — = sent in so as to reach the undersigned on or 


before JUNE 27, 
STIN KEEN, u.. A Education Secretary. 
County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambridg: 


Situations Wanted. 


BABBISTER, LL.B. (Lond. ), Honours, Company 
pao = A seven ~* as Solicitors’ Managing Clerk, Con- 


Teanaine. ¢ pany, > Thin, 3 Sentres Legal, Secretarial, or 
‘APPOIN MENT. Box Mg | P meen Press, 
“Bream 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E. 


VERMAN guADY, with great experience in 


Tealian, esi HOLIDAY 
Eres SEMENT in] in ENGLAND. mb 
Miss HEICHLINGER, Kempten, 














d 
August, September.—Apply to 
Bayern. 





A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, LECTURES, &c., 
accurately and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. 10d. 

words. Clear Carbon copy, half price. Research, Shorthand, eiterery 
Assistance, Indexing.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great Elms Toad, 
Bromley, Kent. 


YPE-WRITING MSS. 7d. Pe. 1,000. Novels. 

Carbon Copies. Testimonials. I nd Technical work 
undertaken. — Miss PURNELL, 6, Taso “Bank, Squires Lane, 
Finchley, N. N. 











YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. a every 
Description. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
—Miss E. } IGAR, (10, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W. Established 1884. 


MS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Contes, 8d. References to well-k Auth Oxf 
Higher Local —M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, SW. 


YPE- WRITING of every. description, under 


ied bep cpt, A supervision, fro pe) Paper 
,» THE NATIONAL. TYP WRITING. BUREAU. 








include 
199, Strand, 





Tie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate $e tRoastent Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Interssedinge 

m).  Researc' Revision, shorth: oad RIDGE 
TPE. eRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHL W.o. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., and Type-writing in all its 

branches, carefully and promptly executed. Clear carbon 

copies. Duplicatiug. Excellent testimonials. Terms on application. 
—Miss F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 








A UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed References to well- 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








Sales by Auction. 


A Collection of rare Seventeenth-Century Tracts and Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chan Iane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, June 25, at 1 vee, an intenest ng COLLECTION 
FS VALU ETHAN AND SEV. 
TKENTH-CENTURY TRACTS AND BOOKS, collected 
Crew (1598-1679), Member of the Long Parliament, several ~~ ea Auto: 
graphand Notes, comprisin, and Curious Works on War, Trade, 
Me setoe, Astrology, Witchcraft, Husbandry, Law, &c.. many in 
Black Letter, including Ascham’s Toxophilus, 1539, Sadler's Transla- 
tion of Vegetius, 1572, Norton's Gunner's Dialogue, 1628, an unrecorded 
Edition of Tooke’s Brita-Mart, 1635, Duchesne’s Practice of Chymicall 
Physicke, 1605, Thayre's Treatise of the Pestilence, 1603, Cotta’s Triall 
of Witchcraft, 1616, hitherto unknown Editions of Prudent le 
Choyselat’s Discourse of Housebandrie ocr = wr of Hennes, 
1577, Discourse on the Horse, by L. W. a 1604, and 1 Bret Dis- 
ey oe th Van wera it icularl aye eects 
harles e amen cul 7 hs cars 1641 to 
1643), a Civil War and the SS y Raleigh, h, Bacon, 
and Milton — Donne's Poems, with the rare Portrait, 1635, &.— 
Also boi PROPERTIES, including the very rare Ttalian 
Tractate Berrutus, with fine impression of the Engraving by 
M 7 jo Raimondi, Rome, 1517 — Incunabula — Bacon's Essays, 
original vellum, 1613—Milton’s even ey of oy “Discipline 
First al 1641—Au' eteszee Presenta =e o 's Saints’ 
Rest, 1649-50—Visscher’s Mapof New Hngland, h es: View of New 
York, 3600— Apperle ’s John Mytton, ured plates b —, 1851— 
Hardy’s De: emedies, 3 vols., 1871, and other First Editions. 


. be viewed and Catalogues had. 











Books and Manuscripts. 


7 r TO 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, oie 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 23, and Four Following 
Cays, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MAN Usc RIE Te, TE 
Books sold by order of the Trustees of the late CHARLE EW 
Esq., of Chester Terrace, Regent's Park ; the Property of the oy w 
WALKER, Esq., of Caversham Koad, N.W. ; the Property of W. F. 
STEAD, Esq.:' the Property of the ame Hon. Sir ERNEST 
M. SATOW, .C.M.G. St. Mary; the Property 
the Property of rs an DAVISON 
House, Ilminster : the bronerty of F E. A. ar 4 Esq. ; ; 
the Property of Field-Marshai Sir C. i BROWNLOW. C.B.; a 
Portion of the Library formed by the late WILLIAM DASE: Esq., 
of Kettering ; and other Properties. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Japanese Colour Prints. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by aUCrOR. at their House, No. 13, W — 
Street, Strand, W.C., on AY, June 23, and Belloning De at 
1 clock precisely,  SAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, largely by arviste 
of the best 
: og viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, price 
8. eac’ 


Silver and Ww orks. of “Art. 


. y 7 y y 
} ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSD AY, June 26, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock specie SILVER and WORKS OF ART, including 
Sculpture and ——. from the COLLECTION of the late 

T. WOOLNER, Esq., R.A. 

ay be clamped the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, including Selections from the 
Libraries of the late JOSEPH LEETE, Esq., removed 
from Eversden, South Norwood, and the late Mrs. 
WILLIAM HOEY GATLIFF, removed from Eaton 
Square, S.W., and other Properties. 














UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
at their . Leicester Square, W.C., on 

’ Jay, at ten minutes past 1 

A BO. including the above Libraries, 

all branches of Literature, including 


of the Duke of Wellington, with his 
Autograph Letter of Robert Burns— 
other MSS. from the Thirteenth to the 
one by John Gauden, author of Eikon 
including Hore on Vellum—Choice 
Lyonese, German, Early English, 
Don Quixote in English—Mme. de 

uncut — Books with Coloured 
of Surtees, Dickens, Thackeray, and others — 
also Drawings by Charles Green, R.L, and J. 
Mahoney, and many other valuable and interesting items. 






( 





Engravings. 
y 
UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.0., on FRIDAY, 
June 27, at ten minutes pent 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 
comprising Fine Prints of the Early French School, the Property of 
GENTLEMAN, deceased, including dazards Heureux de 
! Escarpolette, by de Launay, after J. H. Fragonare, a fine 
impression of the very rare first state—Princess Wilhelmina, by 
Jescourtis, after Hentzl and Toselli, finely printed in Colours, proof 
before letters, with untrimmed margins—and others by and after 
Demarteau, Ponce, Boucher, De Bucourt, &.—Fancy 
pay ee of the Early English School, including Pomona and Ceres, 
artolozzi, after Cipriani, a charming pair of Ovals, in Colours 

paver and Prudence, by and after the same, finely printed in 
Colours— hem by and after J. R. Smith, a very scarce mezzotint, 
&e. Prick i lezzotint, Line, and Stipple. including Duchess of 
Rutland, by V. Green, after Reynolds—Lady Hamilton as Emma, by 
J. Jones, after Romney—Mrs. Wilbrahams, by ‘I’. Watson, after 
Gardner, undescribed state, &c.—Topography—Caricitures—Naval 
and Military Scenes and Incidents—Portraits Landscapes and 

Scriptural Subjects by the Karly Masters — Baxter 
Sporting Subjects, &c.—Americana—Modern Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, including Mrs. Bradyll, by Samuel Cousins, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, private plate, before the Association stamp, Mezzotint, 

roof, and many others—and a few Water-Colour Drs awings. 














A superb Collection of Baxter Colour Prints. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 4, 
at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the above, formed by'a well: 
known Collector. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION, at their great Rooms, King Street, St. Jemess 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, June 23, ENGRAVINGS OF 
THE EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


On TUESDAY, June 24, and Two Following 
Days, FRENCH DECORATIVE OBJECTS, FURNITURE, PORCE- 
LAIN, AND uth the Property of the late Sir JOHN E. A. 
MURRAY SCOTT, Bar 

On THURSDAY, —¥" 26, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, the Pro ‘operty of the late WILLIAM KING 
MILLAR, Esq., the late ARCHBISHOP BERESFORD, and others, 

On FRIDAY, June 27, PICTURES AND 
PRA pce the Property of the late Sir JOHN E. A. MURRAY 








QTEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
Curiosities. 


TUESDAY, July 1, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 3s, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., an 
important COLLECTION OF WEAPONS, Antique Swords and 
Pistols, means interesting Specimens of the Napoleonic Period, 
formerly the Property of Sir RICHARD WALLACE, Bart.—0ld 
ag te ene Watch sine Ivory Carvings—English Bracket Clocks 
= Watch—Sixteenth-Century Augsberg Brass Clock— 
lish a and (Oriental China— Native Curios, including Benin Bronzes 
aaa American Bone Carving 
On a —_ prior 10 to 4 and Fescening of Sale. Catalogues on 


Fotels. 


RIGHTON.—THE BERKELEY 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Finest position on the front. 
Opposite the King Edward Memorial. 
Moderate Tariff. Excellent Cuisine. 











Phone, 5137. Telegrams : Berkeley, Brighton. 
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‘Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, &c. 








ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised 
in this journal can be obtained 
at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


LARGEST BOOKSHOP 1x tue WORLD. 


Special Attention given to Orders from 
Clubs and Libraries at Home and Abroad. 


‘Any of the following Lists sent free. 


Catalogue of Newly-Published Books. 

Catalogue of Second-hand and New Books at 
GREATLY REDUCED prices. 

Catalogue of The Best Books on all subjects 
at lowest cash prices. 

List of Six-Shilling Novels, new copies, at 
ONE SHILLING each. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings. 

Catalogue of Books in Foreign languages. 

List of Newspapers and Magazines with rates 
‘to all Parts of the World. 

Catalogue of Stationery and Library requisites. 


Bookbinding of every description. 
An Unequalled Circulating Library. 
(Particulars on application.) 
free delivery within the United Kingdom of parcels 
of books to the value of 20s. 
376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








Catalogues. 
M4¢6&8 om © S., 


109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





B B22 2 4 > DOBSEL Ly 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. i 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 

including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 

Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 


free on application. 





(NATALOG UE No. 59.—Line and Mezzotint 
J Engravings after J. M. W. Turner—Liber Studiorum—Mezzo- 
B. Lucas after Constable—Miscellaneous Prints—Drawings— 
1 ks—Autographs and Rare Books by John Ruskin. 
Post free, Sixpence —WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
“finder extant. Please state wantsand ask forCATALOGUE. Imakea 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. Special list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
st free.—EDW. KER’S Great Bookshop, John _— Street, 
Birmingham. Burke's Peerage, 1910, new, 15s.—Turner’s Ceramics of 
Swansea, 4. 4s.—Burton’s Porcelain, 4l. 4s.—Hartshorne, Old English 


Glasses, 22. 28. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. iterary work of 
all kiuds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 











Recent Publications of the University of Manchester. 


Just published, in 2 vols. medium 8vo—Vol. I. pp. exx-254; Vol. II. pp. xviii-434. 


With Illustrations of 22 Original Title-Pages, and 7 Portraits of the Author, nearly all reproduced in 
Collotype, many of them for the first time. 21s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
OF HAWTHORNDEN, 


To which is added A CYPRESSE GROVE. 
Edited, with Introducticn, Bibliography, Iconography and Notes, with a List of Variants in the various 
editions published hitherto, by L. E. KASTNER, M.A., 
Professor of French Language and Literature in the University. 











Just published, in 2 vols. medium 8vo—Vol. I. pp. clxxvi-282; Vol. II. lxxviii-471, 25s. net. 


IRELAND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH 


Being a Series of Documents relating te the Government of Ireland from 1651-1659. 


Edited, with Historical Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT DUNLOP, M.A., 
Lecturer in Irish History in the University. 


Just published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xx-604, with 6 Maps, 15s. net. 


THE LOSS OF NORMANDY (1189-1204) 


Studies in the History of the Angevin Empire. 


By F. M. POWICKE, M.A., Formerly Langton Fellow and Lecturer in the University, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Belfast. 
Recently published, ig 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, 
pp. Xviu-188, 68. net. 


THE 
EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT 
By MARY H. DEAKIN, M.A., 


Formerly Assistant Lecturer in Classics in the University, _. Formerly John Bright Fellow of the University. 
Fellow and Classical Tutor of Sydney Sussex College, With an Introductory Note by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Cambridge. Professor of English Literature in the University. 


Recently published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii-204, 
68. net. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PLATONIC EPISTLES 


By R. HACKFORTH, M.A., 


Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxiv-284, 
with 8 Illustrations, 5s. net (postage 5d.). 


THE DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL RECORD, No. IL. 


The Pursuits of the Fielden School. 
Edited by J. J. FINDLAY, M.A. Ph.D., 
Sarah Fielden Professor of Education in the University. 


Recently published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x-150, 48. 6d. net. 


PATIENCE 


A West-Midland Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited, with Introduction, Bibliography, Notes, 
and Glossary, by HARTLEY BATESON, B.A., 
Faulkner Fellow of the University. 





Just published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii-91, Just published, in 1 vol. re Svo, cloth, pp. viii-175, 
3s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 
VOWEL ALLITERATION IN T THE ARIAN MOVEMENT IN 
, ; oo ENGLAND 


OLD GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


By E. CLASSEN, M.A., oo 
Assistant Lecturer in English Language in the University. an 


By J. HAY COLLIGAN, M.A. 





Recently published, in 1 vol. 
crown &vo, pp. 73, cloth, ls. 6d. net; paper cover, 1s. net. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
MIND AND ITS OBJECTS 


The Adamson Lecture for 1913, with an Appendix. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. F.B.A. 








Recently published, royal 8vo, paper covers, pp. 22, 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN 


By Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK, Litt.D. 


Published for the University of Manchester by 


SHERRATT & HUGHES LONDON : 33, Soho Street, W. 


IN N. 


MANCHESTER: 34, Cross Street. 


CLIFFORD’S 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 








Printers. | 
THENXUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
rod SC PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Building, C 

‘Lane. E.C. 


Classified Advertisements continued p. 683.] ! 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 
Price 44d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
University and Historical 


Addresses. _ Delivered during a 
Residence in the United States as 
Ambassador of Great Britain. By the 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, O.M. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
The Scenery of Switzer- 
land and the Causes to 
which it is due. By the late 

LORD AVEBURY. Fifth Edition, 


thoroughly Revised, with some New 
Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


[ae __ 





Lore of Proserpine. By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown &vo, 
58. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘To lovers of literary art 
ten of the eleven chapters must yield per- 
petual pleasure, so rich and supple is the style, 
so keen the flashes of thought and humour, 
so beautifully told the alleged instanceg of 
commerce between the author or his wit- 
nesses and the creatures of the fairy-world.” 





NEW 6- NOVELS. 


The Inside of the Cup. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author 
of ‘Richard Carvel,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 

\Daily News.—‘* Mr. Winston Churchill's 
story certainly deserves to be widely read. 
It deals with the most urgent problem of the 
day—the restoration of religion to man. And 
it deals with it sincerely, intelligently, and 
dramatically. There is no reason why it 
should not be as successful as all the other 
novels of theology by popular writers which 
have been published in fairly recent years— 
* Robert Elsmere,’ ‘The Christian,’ and ‘ In 
His Steps.’” 


A Prisoner in Fairyland. 
(The book that ‘‘Uncle Paul” wrote.) By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author 
of ‘Jimbo,’ &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Globe.—‘* A story in many ways the most 
beautiful of all Mr. Blackwood’s remarkable 
achievements, and one which leaves behind 

it a bright, ineffaceable memory, and a 

desire to acquire something of its joyous- 

ness.” 





The Problem of Chris- 

tianity. Lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston and at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. By JOSIAH 
ROYCE, D.Se. Vol. I. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE OF LIFE. Vol. II. 
THE REAL WORLD AND THE 
CHRISTIAN IDEAS. Crown 8vo, 
15s. net. 





Economic Liberalism, By 
HERMANN LEVY, Ph.D., Professor 
in the University of Heidelberg. 8vo, 


4s. 6d. net. 
Indian Currency and 
Finance. By JOHN MAYNARD 


KEYNES, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. S8vo, 6s. net. 
An Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution 


of the United States. By 
CHARLES A. BEARD, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Politics in Columbia University. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





STANLEY PAUL'S SUMMER BOOKS 


No difficulty should be experienced at your library or book- 
seller in obtaining this most romantic story of a most 
remarkable woman 


POLLY PEACHUM 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE, 


Author of ‘The Amazing Duchess,’ ‘The Beloved Princess,’ &c. Fully illustrated. 


Daily Express.— One of the most interesting and entertaining books of the present season.” 
Globe. (Extract from a column and a half review.)—‘‘ A most entertaining book.” 


THE MOST 
POPULAR NOVELS IN ENGLAND 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers 6/ each 
THE HONOUR OF THE CLINTONS (Author of ‘ Exton Manor’). . Archibald Marshall 
THE BRAVE BRIGANDS (Author of ‘Henry of Navarre’) May Wynne 
THE UNWORTHY PACT (Author of ‘ Exotic Martha’) .. 
DEFIANT DIANA (Author of {The Price of Friendship’) 
BOUND TO BE (It is) 
THE HORRIBLE MAN 
THE CURSE OF THE NILE (Fourth Edition) 
GABRIEL’S GARDEN (Author of four popular novels) 
THE STRENGTH OF THE;HILLS (Third Edition) 





Dorothea Gerard 
E. Everett-Green 
Wiil Hugo 
Frances Forbes Robertson (Mrs. Harrod) 
Douglas Sladen 
Cecil Adair 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


COLUMBINE AT THE FAIR (Author of ‘Susanand the Duke’). Kate Horn 
SO IT IS WITH THE DAMSEL (A White Slave Traffic Novel) . Nora Vynne 
BRINETA AT BRIGHTON (Author of ‘Maggie of Margate’) Gabrielle Wodnil 
A GREY LIFE (Fourth Edition) “ Rita” 


MRS. BRETT (Author of ‘Cut Laurels,’ &c.) 
THE LOST DESTINY 
MRS. GRAY’S PAST (Author of ‘The Second Elopement ’) 


M. Hamilton 
G. Villiers-Stuart 
Herbert Flowerdew 





LOUIS XI. 


By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Daily Express.—‘* Colonel Haggard is a vivacious and picturesque writer who has won for himself 
a deservedly wide public, and his latest excursion into French History is fully as successful as those 
which have preceded it.” 


A TOUR THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA 


By A. S. FORREST. 


Illustrated with 145 Original Drawings. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The author spent nearly twelve months in South America and the zone of the Panama Canal. He 
lived in the ancient cities of Peru, Ecuador, and in the untrampled forests, and now recounts with pen 
and pencil his impressions of a fascinating people and country. 


*.* DON’T FORGET TO READ AT ONCE ‘POLLY PEACHUM.’ 











STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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LITERATURE 


in aieemeel 


Polly Peachum : 
Fenton and‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ 
C. E. Pearce. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


IF the story of the creator of the part 
of Polly Peachum is obscure and frag- 
mentary, ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ has a 
history which abounds in interest, lite- 
rary, dramatic, musical, political, social. 
Mr. Pearce, who is manifestly an enthu- 
siast upon his subject, has attacked it 
with great zeal, and has struggled man- 
fully with the somewhat chaotic records 
of the English stage between the early 
days of George II. and the Mid-Vic- 
torian era. The result is a book which, 
though at times rather overloaded with 
quotation, may be cordially recommended 
for its painstaking research and its 
accumulation of entertaining matter. 
Whilst expressing our appreciation of 
the numerous and well-reproduced illus- 
trations, some of which appear here for 
the first time, we would add a protest 
as to their arbitrary arrangement in 
relation to the text. 

The author’s inability to accept the 
common assumption that ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ was intended as a burlesque of 
the fashionable Italian opera is not un- 
reasonable, although the fact that John- 
son, who did much to give it currency, 
was no authority upon music, scarcely 
seems to affect the question. Probably 
the statement that “what Gay had in 
his mind was not ridicule but rivalry ” 
is the substantial truth. In any case, 
there is no doubt that the English | 
“opera”? was a serious rival to the 
foreign exotic, not only when it w as first 
produced, but in later revivals. ‘“ The 
outlandish (as they now call it) hath 


the Story of Lavinia 
By 





| his friend Gay was innocent of political 


| 
| 


been so thin of late that some have | 
called that ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ ”’ 
wrote Gay to Swift, adding, * If the run 
continues, I fear I shall have remon- 
strance thrown up against me by the 
Royal Academy of Music.” 

On the other hand, we do not see why 
there should be any difficulty about 
accepting Gay’s own explanation of his 
title, as given in his Introduction, with 
which, of course, Mr. Pearce’s views as 


to the loose sense in which the term 
“opera”? was contemporaneously em- 
ployed in no way conflict. As to the 


author’s perplexities about the reasons 
for the repeatedly inaccurate statement 
of the date of production, surely the 
simple hypothesis may be hazarded 
and this applies also to the date on the 
deed of assignment of Gay’s copyright 
to Tonson and Watts—that it is merely 
a question of the use of the old style. 
January 28th and February 6th would 
each be in 1727 according tothe as yet 
unreformed calendar. 

It is known that Swift gave Gay the 
first hint for his play; but Mr. Pearce’s 
speculations as to the latter’s indebted- 
ness to the unacted ‘ Prison Breaker ; 
or, The Adventures of Jack Sheppard,’ 
are more than plausible, and his sum- 
mary dismissal of charges of plagiarism 
fully justified. He is hardly, perhaps, 
on as firm ground in dismissing Pepusch’s 
selection of the music for the play; the 
theory that the melodies were chosen by 
Gay himself, “‘ perhaps at times assisted 
by Arbuthnot,” is purely conjectural. 





The author has_ discovered that 
Lavinia Fenton did not, as has been 
usually asserted, make her début as 


Monimia in Otway’s ‘The Orphans,’ and 
had, in fact, only occasionally played even 
secondary parts, such as Mrs. Squeamish 
and Cherry, before being entrusted 
with the part of Polly. She certainly 
was a very different person from the 
typical actress of the day, who would 
never have consented to leave the stage 
at the height of her powers. Character 
and a winning manner would seem to 
have done more for her than beauty— 
and still more a sweet temper, flavoured 
with a spice of wit. She was not the last 
* Polly’ who became a peer’s wife. 
But “this most elusive of popular ac- 
tresses’? appears to have been entirely 
forgotten only a few years after she had 
been the most popular subject of gossip | 
in the kingdom. She is recorded as having | 
once played Ophelia. Mr. Pearce prints 
the will of ‘“‘the most noble Lavinia, 
Dutchess Dowager of Bolton,’ and en- 
deavours to defend her against Walpole’s 
reflections upon the fact that she made 
her sole executor and residuary legatee a 
certain Tunbridge Wells surgeon, though 
she had three sons living. 

The value of Swift’s public plea that 





| intention in ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ is 
much discounted by a comparison with 
it of his private correspondence with the 
author. As to the effect of the play 
upon public morals, one may fairly set 
against Johnson’s dictum, modified as it 





was, “I do not believe that any man 


| was ever made a rogue by being present 


at its representation,” the fact that (if we 
are to credit Ryan’s *‘ Dramatic Table 
Talk *) the Bow Street magistrates re- 
quested its suppression during Colman’s 
management of Covent Garden in 1773 on 
the ground that © in their opinion it most 
undoubtedly increased the number of 
thieves.” Colman is supposed to have 
retorted that * the theatre is one of the 
very few houses in the neighbourhood 
that does not contribute to increase the 
number of thieves.’ Perhaps the corre- 
spondence is no more nor less authentic 
than that which is attributed to Garrick 
and Sir John Fielding on the same subject. 

It is generally agreed that Gay was 
fortunate in having his sequel to ‘ The 
Beggar's Opera’ prohibited, though it 
probably was, in Croker’s words, “as 
free from all political allusion as it 
is of any kind of dramatic merit.” It 
was Congreve’s Duchess of Marlborough, 
and not Prior's Kitty (as Mr. Pearce 
says), who gave 100l. for a single copy 
of ‘ Polly’ when published, though the 
latter was, of course, the author’s chief 
champion. On the other hand, it was 
Dryden’s, not Congreve’s, ‘ Ode to St. Ce- 
cilia’s Ber’ which Handel set to music. 

The stage history of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ extending from 1728 till 1886, 
is full of incident, and is well set forth 
in the present work. By the by, when 
the author writes that ‘* Polly faced the 
footlights for the last time ”’ on the sixty- 
second night of the opera, he forgets 
that he has told us on a previous page 
that those adjuncts to dramatic repre- 
sentation were not yet in use. ~ No 
actress of any standing who could sing 
(and even those who could not) was able 
to resist the temptation of playing” 
Lavinia Fenton’s original part, writes 
Mr. Pearce. In 1736-7 there was the 
celebrated rivalry between Kitty Clive 
and Mrs. Cibber, the former of whom 
was best qualified dramatically, the 
latter as a singer, for the part. Then 
there were Peg Woftington (who played 
the part as a child in Dublin), the auda- 
cious Ann Catley, the Jewish Miss Norsa 
(who lived with Horace Walpole’s elder 
brother), Mrs. Abington (who, however, 
was better suited in the part of Lucy 
Lockit), Mrs. Baddeley, Mrs. Billington, 
the adventuress Mrs. Serres, Madame 
Mara, and Miss Stephens, afterwards 
Countess of Essex. Madame Cave Ash- 
ton played this character at the last 
great revival in 1878-9, when Sims 
Reeves was Macheath. 

In the autumn of 1760 there were two 
‘ Beggar’s Operas’ (one at Covent Gar- 
den, and one at Drury Lane), and the 
qualifications of the rival Pollies, Miss 
Brent and Mrs. Vincent, were discussed 
by Goldsmith, the bulk of whose paper 
is reprinted here from The British Maga- 
zine, as well as glanced at in Churchill’s 
‘ Rosciad.’ Then in 1781 came Colman’s 
experiment at the Haymarket of playing 


it with men in the female parts and 
women in the men’s, Bannister being 
Polly, Mrs. Cargill Macheath, and 
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Mrs. Webb Lockit, followed by the 
Covent Garden ‘ Ladies’ Opera,’ in which 
the whole play was given by women, 
Miss Catley, then almost dying of con- 
sumption, taking the highwayman hero. 
It is said, on rather doubtful authority, 
that an attempt to produce a version on 
the French stage failed because it was 
made an indispensable condition that 
Macheath should be hanged ! 

Incledon appears to have been the 
ideal Macheath vocally, but Madame 
Vestris made a great hit as a female 
exponent of the character. As now pub- 
lished, ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ (of which 
an edition was issued as recently as 1905) 
hardly has justice done to it in Mr. Pearce’s 
opinion : it was cut down by Bishop to 
two acts. It was last seen at a single 
matinée in 1886 at the Avenue, Sims 
Reeves then repeating his Macheath for 
the last time. 


Mr. Pearce has performed an exacting 








task very well upon the whole. His 
Latin quotations need correction. 
The Works of Francis Thompson. 3 vols. 


(Burns & Oates.) 


THE publication of ‘The Works’ of an 
author is admittedly an occasion for vast 
and vague reflections; no one can be 
expected to criticize three volumes in 
detail. Besides, The Atheneum has paid 
sufficient attention to the particularities 
of Thompson to be free, for once, to in- 
dulge in a few generalizations. It is in 
this mood that we have discovered in 
his work two dominant characteristics, 
the one making for great poetry, the 
other, to some extent, counteracting 
it; and, that the pleasure of praising 
may come last, let us instance as the 
first characteristic of Thompson’s writings 
a certain sectarianism. 

To the medieval artists, to Giotto or 
to Fra Angelico, it never occurred that 
to be a Christian was to belong to a sect. 
Dante knew it; and the knowledge 
made him handle uneasily the names of 
the great pagans. But uncontracted by 
religious passion or prejudice, the vision 
of Dante would have been almost as 
narrow as it was intense. Dante was 
so great an artist that we never stay to 
inquire whether he was a great man. 
The art of Thompson is not so great; 
it does not conceal his personality ; and 
throughout his writings we catch glimpses 
of a man who is a little over-conscious 
of being one of the elect. There are 
moments in which we cannot help fancy- 
ing ourselves in Miss Jenkyns’s drawing- 
room at Cranford; and then we remem- 
ber that Drumble is only twenty miles 
away, and that beyond Drumble lies 
London, and beyond London Pekin. 
Thompson knew as well as any one that 
the world is very old and very large, 
and that for thousands of years men as 
good at heart and good of brain as he or 
his friends have been trying to solve the 
riddle of the universe. Yet he had to 


solved it, and so he had to feel a little 
sorry for the others. There is just a 
suspicion of the “superior person’”’ in 
some of Thompson’s work. 

He had the distinction, rare in our 
time, of being a genuine poet; and a 
genuine poet must be profoundly reli- 
gious. But he is most religious when he 
he is most a poet, not when he is giving 
himself the airs of a Father of the Church 
or of a tea-table confessor. It is not 
good to hear Thompson apologizing for 
Shelley to the * Fathers of the Church, 
pastors of the Church, pious laics of the 
Church.” 


“This beautiful, wild, feline poetry, wild 
because left to range the wilds, restore to 
the hearth of your charity, shelter under the 
rafter of your Faith; discipline her to the 
sweet restraints of your household, feed her 
with the meat from your table, soften her 
with the amity of your children ; tame her, 
fondle her, cherish her—you will no longer 
then need to flee her. Suffer her to wanton, 
suffer her to play, so she play round the 
foot of the Cross!” 


Thompson was a poet, but humility is 
a Christian virtue. 


The strength and rarity of his genius 
lie in his power of combining with a 


passion. 


' hurt—that is the only way to keep feel- 
ing alive—and Life hurt him. The 
| Streets of London have left their mark on 
his prose. He does not write with the 
impersonal notation of the man who has 
seen without suffering. But he did not 
_ go about the world praying all and sundry 
_to “kiss the place and make it well.” 
He was not a sentimentalist. Neither 
was he one of those jolly neo-pagans 
who declare that life has no terrors ior 
people with good digestions and some- 
thing to digest. He could not lose life 
in art, as Milton or Virgil would have 
done ; he would not lose art in life, as so 

| many modern poets seem to find no diffi- 
| culty in doing. He is at once dignified 

| and intimate :— 


She did not love to love, but hated him 

For making her to love ; and so her whim 
From passion taught misprision to begin. 

And all this sin 

Was because love to cast out had no skill 

Self, which was regent still. 

Her own self-will made void her own self’s will. 


This could hardly have been written 
before the days of Meredith ; but Thomp- 
son belongs to no movement. 
Sainte-Beuve arranged a paradise of 
poets ; every one cites it, no one approves 





high sense of art a great deal of human | 
He was not too much excited | 


of it. But, if we are to seek Thompson 
in some corner of the Elysian fields, there 
can be no doubt about the direction in 


by Life to care about Art. Art, he felt, | which most of us will turn. We shall go 
was something independent of, if not! first to the group collected round their 
above, human affairs. He saw that | master, John Donne. There we shall be sure 
Poetry to be great must move us estheti- | of finding him,a welcomed guest, amongst 
cally by sheer rightness of form, and so | the metaphysical poets of the seven- 


he constructed verse instead of merely | 
collecting the overflow of his feelings. 


Under this dreadful brother uterine, 

This kinsman feared, Tellus, behold me come, 
Thy son stern-nursed ; who mortal-motherlike, | 
To turn thy weanlings’ mouth averse, embitter’st | 
Thine over-childed breast. Now, mortal-sonlike, 
I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 

Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammei, 
Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 

And break the tomb of life ; here I shake off 
The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows : my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 

In a little peace. 





| 


How many contemporary poets pos- 
sess the art and energy so to build up 
their verse? The language of this pas- 
sage is characteristic of the poet. He is 
one of those rare spirits who are masters | 
of the great style, greatly daring both in 
new forms and in old simplicities, which | 
the clever writer avoids, knowing a slip | 
to be easy and fatal. Like all poets with 
a high sense of style, Thompson luxuriates 
in Latinisms—not always successfully, | 
but his very excesses are more satisfying 
than the safe and soothing style of the 
writers of verses (commonly now called 
poets) who are all taste, and keep a 
tranquil level of technique. Almost 
they persuade us sometimes to believe 
in their inspiration, but, when we look 
closer, they remind us of the grass of 
Parnassus, that white and delicate flower 
which attracts attention by simulating 
the honey that it does not possess. 


If Thompson felt that Art was above 





believe that he and his friends alone had 


Life, he never imagined that he was 
above humanity. He cried when he was 





teenth century :— 


A hymen all unguessed of men 
In dreams thou givest to my ken 
For lacking of like mate, 
Eternally frustrate : 
Where, that the soul of either spouse 
Securelier clasp in either’s house, 
They never breach at all 
Their walls corporeal. 


This was the secret of the great 

And primal Paradisal state, 
Which Adam and which Eve 
Might not again retrieve. 

Yet, perhaps, some of those who loved 
Thompson best—for there were many 
who loved him—will see most distinctly 
the face they knew, not in any paradise 
of poets, but peering wistfully out from a 
crowd of straw-hats, half lost in a tangle 
of evening papers and cards “ to the fall 
of the last wicket.” Perhaps in the end 
his pale ghost has crept home from a 
material and unloved Lord’s to a 
shadowy and happier Old Trafford, where 


oe a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a 


ghost, 
And I look through ‘my tears on a soundless-clap- 
ping host ; 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
o and fro :— 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


There speaks the genuine lover of 
cricket ; but how strange it is that this 
man should be he who has found in the 
plenitude of misery a solace unknown 
to the sportsman, who has spanned the 
immense and desolating gulf between 
Heaven and Charing Cross ! 
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The Loss of Normandy (1189-1204). By 
F. M. Powicke. (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Ir is not easy to appraise justly the im- 

portance of this work, but it is evident 

from a first reading of it that it puts its 
author in the front rank of historians of 
the day. By its subject it appeals as 
much to French students as English, 
for if to us it recounts the loss of Nor- 
mandy, to them it tells of the victories 
of Philip Augustus; the way in which 
Normandy was ruled throws light on the 


government of other Angevin provinces, | 





and its feudalism, once understood, modifies | 


our view of the relation of lord and liege- 


law, finance, and military organization 
lie at the base of English administration 
as it gradually took shape. With this 
the book itself is twofold in aim: on one 
side it studies the mechanism of Angevin 
rule, the government of Normandy, and 
its military and financial systems ; on the 
other it recounts the long war between 
Philip Augustus and the Angevin kings, 
Henry, Richard, and John, winding up 
with a study of the social and _ political 
consequences to England of the loss of 
Normandy. 


Since the history of William the 
Marshal was published there has been 
little or no new material for the story 
of the struggle for Normandy, and the 
interest of these chapters, apart from 
the skilful handling and clear statement 
of the facts, depends on the position 
taken up by the author towards accepted 
views. Put roughly, he is in favour of 
traditional statements in the absence 
of direct proof of their falsity; the 
argument from silence, at its strongest, 
offers merely a slight presumption. The 





best example of this is the treatment of | 


the second condemnation of John, in 
which the author has greatly reduced 
the force of M. Bémont’s arguments. 
The key-note of the book is, however, the 


statement in the Preface that “from one | 


point of view all that I have written is a 
commentary upon Thomas Stapleton’s 
‘Observations on the Great Rolls of the 
Exchequer in Normandy.’” One chap- 
ter, that on * War and Finance,’ stands out 
as the most illuminating in the book. 
There are a number of useful notes on 
the Norman bailiwicks and fiefs, but we 
should have been glad to see a closer 


comparison with the lists in the first | 


register of Philip Augustus, as published 
in facsimile, not all of which are supplied 
in the ‘ Recueil des Historiens de France.’. 
It is interesting to notice, for example, in 
one of them that Guérin of Glapion’s 
name is scored through. We certainly 
cannot rely so far on a chance remark 
of M. Delisle, made in his youth, as to 
assume their identity with those in the 
Red Book of the Exchequer, and, as a 
matter of fact, they are not identical. 


We congratulate Prof. Powicke and 
the Manchester University Press on 


the publication of a work of the first 
importance. 





The Fall of the Dutch Republic. By 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. (Constable 
& Co.) 

THE author of the book before us possesses 

most of the gifts of a good popular his- 

torian. He has the power of grasping a 

large mass of facts and keeping them in 

the right perspective ; 
impartial ; and his style is free, lucid, and 
graphic. He may be congratulated upon 
his mastery of “the intricacies and 
peculiarities of that curious institution 
known as the English language.” 

Mr. Van Loon scarcely exaggerates the 


prevailing ignorance of Dutch history | 
| after the death of William III., at least 
man elsewhere in France ; while Norman | 


among foreigners. He modestly defines 
his own work as “ merely a preliminary 
sketch,’’ which he has faithfully tried to 
make as short as possible. Chapter and 
verse are given for his opinions and con- 
clusions, so that readers with the neces- 


sary linguistic knowledge may go to the | 
fountain-head and draw larger draughts | ) 
| extraordinary secrecy, and peculiar method 


at their pleasure. With engaging candour, 
the author admits that the beginning of 
the second chapter has been “ taken 
bodily ’’ from Jorissen’s * History of the 
Republic in the Eighteenth Century’ ; 
but “to make up for the theft” the 
essays of this author are commended to 
readers as “almost the only ones in his 
language which can be read for pleasure 
as well as for instruction.’ Besides the 
notes there is an excellent and exhaustive 
classified Bibliography. 


he is admirably | 


But at times there would be 
‘**a secret body of half a dozen who quite 
illegally and over the heads of all the other 
officials acted on such important affairs as 
must remain secret for the time being.”’ 

There is a curious error of fact in this 
chapter, where William II. of Orange is 
made to marry the daughter of James II. 
of England. His wife was, of course, 
Mary, daughter of Charles I., their son 
being William ITI. 

In the excellent chapter which deals 
with the Dutch economic development 
and decay there is surely some exaggera- 


| tion as to the reduction of the population 


of Germany through the Thirty Years’ 


| War; and the statement that England 


“went through a series of civil wars 


| which seriously hampered her normal 


The scope of the work is, roughly, | 


the eighteenth century, ending 
the flight of the Stadtholder William V. 
and the establishment under French 
auspices of the Batavian Republic in 
1795 ; but a brief Epilogue tells how the 
Hollanders were ‘hammered into 
nation’? by Napoleon. It is a story of 


nomic circumstances, but most of all, in 
the author’s opinion, to a change in the 
character of the Dutch people. 

The two preliminary chapters, headed 
respectively ‘ Political’ and ‘ Economic 
Development’ (the latter is more general 


with | 


economic development” is rather too 
loose a generalization. But such things 
are more than atoned for by the highly 
interesting description of the Dutch com- 
mercial system, and especially of the East 
India Company, with its committees, 


of maintaining its credit. 

During the eighteenth century most 
things fell away slowly with the Dutch, 
who were now living upon their capital, 
except that they were still the great 
money-lenders. But their fleet, once the 
first in Europe, was an exception: its 
decay was rapid and absolute. By her 
neglect of it the Dutch Republic * com- 
mitted suicide.” Yet her banking and 
postal systems were the best in Europe, 
and Holland, between the Peace of 
Utrecht and the French Revolution, was 
essentially a comfortable country for 
foreigners as well as natives. 

English and American readers will be 


| especially interested in the chapters on 


1 = 3 
| English war. 
gradual decline, traceable partly to eco- | Holland, still bound by treaty to England, 

F ' not only evaded her obligations, but also 


American Revolution and the last 
The one led to the other. 


the 


let her West Indian island, St. Eustatius, 
be used as “ the big department-store of 
the American Revolution,’ and, as was 
discovered when Laurens was captured, 


| had negotiated, through Amsterdam, a 


than the title warrants), are not the least | 


valuable. The former includes 
summary of the clumsy and complicated 
constitution established by the Union of 
Utrecht, and traces the origin of the rivalry 
between the Orange Stadtholders and the 
Regents or ruling families of the Republic. 
Normally the Dutch constitution worked 
thus :— 


**A matter which was brought up for 
discussion in the Estates General 
referred back to the provincial estates, who 
referred it back to the town councils of the 
different cities, who thereupon gave their 


lear | ° . 
a clear | land had a strong case against his country, 


was | 


opinion, and sent their opinion back to the | 


provincial estates, who thereupon for- 
warded this opinion to the Estates General, 
who thereupon might try to come to some 
general conclusions. This method meant 
that all affairs had first to be discussed by 
some 2,000 different persons, representing 
some 50 different cities, and that these 
matters were usually half a year under way. 
....It also meant that nothing could possibly 
be kept a secret.” 


provisional commercial treaty with the 
rebels. Mr. Van Loon admits that Eng- 


even before Holland had joined the 
Armed Neutrality. In a happy metaphor 
he refers to this last proceeding as that 
of a man who is allowed to insure his 
house while it is already on fire. Less 
felicitous is the characterization of the 
English ambassador in Holland as a 
‘“‘ donkeyesque type of man.” We do not 
know why Dr. Richard Price (whose 
pamphlet on the American question was 
translated by the Dutch democrat Van 
der Capellen) is dubbed ** Dominie ”’ ; 
and Pennsylvania was certainly not Tom 
Paine’s ‘ native state,” for the author of 
‘Common Sense’ and ‘The Rights of 
Man’ was born in Norfolk, and did not 
see America till he was past early manhood. 
The English war, as the author says, 
destroyed Dutch commerce, and as its 
existence depended upon this, the Republic 
was doomed. 
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Mr. Van Loon holds the scales evenly 
between the House of Orange and its 
——_. He finds that the former had 
always been devoid of constructive quali- 
ties, but admits the good intentions of 
the eighteenth-century Stadtholders, while 
contrasting their luxury and incapacity 
with the ability and simplicity of their 
great ancestors of the younger branch of 
Nassau. Applauding the author’s attempt 
to form a fair estimate of the Duke 
of Brunswick - Wolfenbiittel, who for 
twenty years played such an important 
and much-canvassed part in Dutch history, 
we cannot but wonder at the leniency 
he shows in dismissing the Acte Van Con- 
sulantschap as “a highly dangerous ex- 
periment.”’ Exceptions to his general 
mastery of our language may be found 
in the confusion of “tact” with taste 
(pp. 207, 216), and in the sentence where 
“men who were sufficiently imbibed 
with the new notions” are mentioned. A 
writer whose Preface is dated from Dublin, 
New Hampshire, naturally displays a 
sprinkling of Americanisms. A specially 
prepared map and some interesting illus- 
trations give additional attraction to a 
sterling piece of historical work. 








Kingham Old and New. By W. Warde 
Fowler. (Oxford, B. H. Blackwell; 
London, Oxford University Press.) 


Mr. FowLer’s volume falls into two parts, 
of which the first deals with the history, 
the second with the natural history, of the 
Oxfordshire parish which for thirty years 
has been his home. As a link between 
the two, he gives us a chapter on ‘ Old 
Village Folks,’ observing them with the 
naturalist’s interest in their habits and 
idiosyncrasies, and the historian’s percep- 
tion of the relation of these to the condi- 
tions of a time gone by. In the beautiful 
limpidity of his style and the mingling in 
him of the antiquary and the naturalist 
he often makes us think of Gilbert White, 
and we can imagine that, if Roman history 
had not had first claim upon him, he 
might have made of Kingham a second 
Selborne. As it is, his studies are sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive—a stroll 
with him, while he points out the structure 
of the fields or their former boundaries, 
and the birds and flowers. All is ease and 
informality, and wells up out of stores of 
thought and observation. 

If the historical section is the slenderer, 
the reason is not that Mr. Fowler has 
treated Kingham lightly in this respect, 
but that Kingham had, after all, very 
little to offer him. It is, and seems 
always to have been, a squireless village, 
and no family records being avail- 
able, the generations of humbler folk 
have succeeded to one another in un- 
relieved obscurity. With the exception 
of a few remarks about its not very 
interesting church, Mr. Fowler has nothing 
to tell us of the history of the village after 
Edward I.’s time, until he comes to the 
Enclosure award of 1850. His oppor- 
tunity occurs over the terse mention 
of “Caningeham’”’ in Domesday Book, 





where it is said that ‘* Geoffrey de Man- 
deville holds ten hides of the King,” 
and there is “land for sixteen ploughs.” 
He avails himself of an entry of four lines 
to construct, in the light of his knowledge 
of the village as it now exists, an ad- 
mirably vivid and convincing sketch of 
its probable disposition at that time, 
as well as of the nature of its life and 
society. We gather that Kingham—no 
doubt because it was not a true Cots- 
wold village and so had little direct share 
in the wave of prosperity which marked 
the development of the wool trade—was 
of a greater relative importance in Con- 
quest and pre-Conquest times than at any 
subsequent period. 

In his chapter on the Enclosure Mr. 
Fowler makes a really valuable contribu- 
tion to a vexed subject. Examining in an 
impartial spirit the various awards that 
were made, and considering, as it is 
necessary to do, not only the amount but 
also the quality of the land which fell to 
the various claimants, he satisfies himself 
—and will, we think, satisfy any unpre- 
judiced reader—that the commissioner’s 
purpose was to see justice done. Terrible 
charges have been laid lately at the door 
of the enclosers. But are those charges 
always well substantiated ? Here, at 
least, we have a concrete case which, if it 
were typical, would prove that the spirit 
of the movement was essentially al- 
truistic, and that the richer classes, 
“intently occupied with their own ad- 
vantage,’ as they no doubt were, were 
considering also, and perhaps mainly, the 
good of the country as a whole. But 
Mr. Fowler does not generalize, and his 
conclusions are the more valuable on 
account of the carefulness with which- he 
tempers them. ‘There was too much of 
the feeling that the poor are always with 
us and ought so to be....they forgot 
that the rural labourer is a most impor- 
tant part of the population of the country,” 
and the opportunity “to enquire into his 
housing, wages, and general condition ” 
was overlooked. 

Mr. Fowler has a charming predilec- 
tion for the village of his home, and 
entertains, perhaps, some fond illusions 
about it, born of that charitable kind- 
liness to which every page of his book 
bears witness. Kingham is a village to 
which every one who leaves it gravitates 
back; it is a village of gardens and of 
breezes cool, but not too cool; no Kingham 
boy would rob a bird’s nest; and old John 
Beacham was not so far wrong when he 
insisted that he would rather be hung at 
Kingham, the irregular and squireless, 
than die a natural death in its prim, 
dependent neighbour, Churchill. With 
the birds and flowers it is the same; no 
other birds and flowers are quite like 
them; and we can believe it, perceiving a 
reason for the difference which from him 
is concealed. Other birds and flowers are 
not watched by this same pair of benevo- 
lent and penetrative eyes; they need 
the personal attachment which Mr. 
Fowler knows how to give them, if they 
are to show themselves in their true 
shapes. 





FICTION. 


Sons and Lovers. By D. H. Lawrence. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Mr. LAWRENCE’S new novel is a fine, 
but not altogether a well-made piece of 
work. A certain distortion arises from 
the fact that, while all the other characters 
are drawn, as it were, in the third person, 
the hero is drawn in the first. The 
pronoun “I ”’ is not, indeed, employed for 
him, but the author has lived so completely 
within his creation that the narrative 
reads like an autobiography—and, as 
discerning readers know, autobiographies 
are less likely than biographies to produce 
a lifelike portrait. We are not, at the 
end of the story, left understanding the 
nature of the man about whom it is told. 
No doubt he himself would not, in real 
life, have understood it; but we cannot 
help thinking that to complete his achieve- 
ment the novelist should have made the 
reader do so. 


Nor is the young woman who is the 
first—and perhaps the last—love of the 
hero satisfactorily realized. Many men, 
and perhaps most women, will say to them- 
selves as they read: ‘ Yes, this is how 
Miriam seemed to Paul, but this is not 
what Miriam was.” We suspect—and it 
is a tribute to the strength of the illusion 
created—that, if the girl’s story had been 
written, we should have found her by no 
means so abnormal a person as represented, 
and her wayward lover considerably more 
comprehensible. 


But, although we may rebel, we are 
held captive from the first page to the last, 
and certain figures will, we think, remain 
engraved upon the memory. The story is 
a ‘‘family piece,” and all are, with one 
exception, vividly drawn. The sister's 
figure is hardly represented at all, and an 
impression is thus tacitly conveyed that 
the one girl did not count in the family, 
and that the mother, whose relation to her 
sons forms the very kernel of the book, 
ignored her daughter. Yet the rare 
glimpses allowed of this daughter indicate 
a strong and interesting personality, and 
in real life she would probably have loomed 
large on the horizon of her slightly younger 
brother. In the book, she is nothing to him: 
the two influences in his life are his mother 
and the girl who understands his artistic 
work and who craves, as he does, for fuller 
education. Of these two it is not his 
contemporary whom he really loves and 
understands ; his mother is far closer to 
him ; she clings to him jealously, fighting 
against the younger woman’s power, and 
succeeding in holding the pair apart. 
With his mother’s death the son’s life 
loses value and coherence; he is left, 
indeed, derelict. Her character is a real 
triumph. 


Brilliant, too, is the figure of the hope- 
lessly shallow girl who captured the first- 
born of the household ; and pathetically 
true is his perception of her nature and 
his own bondage. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 


longer review). 
Poetry. 


Alford (John), Pores. 

Poetry Bookshop, 35, Devonshire St., W.C. 

The value of this little book must not be 
estimated by its size. Of the twenty poems 
which fill its pages there are very few that 
are not worth reading. We shall watch the 
development of Mr. Alford’s muse with 
interest. 


Pennypacker (Isaac Rusling), THe SNow- 
SHOE TRAIL, AND OTHER PoEMs, with 
an Introduction by Charles Leonard 
Moore. Philadelphia, C. Sower Co. 

The growing habit of prefacing volumes of 
verse with appreciative forewords written 
by admirers is one to be deplored. The 
present volume is quite good enough to 
stand upon its own merits, as readers might 
well have been left to discover for them- 
selves. In his long poem ‘Bridle Paths,’ 
which occupies the major portion of the 
book, the author has attempted a sort of 
modern ‘Canterbury Tales,’ dealing with 
the travels and adventures of a party of 
eight friends. Though he is not uniformly 
successful, his verse maintains on the whole 

a high level, and includes every now and 

then lyrical passages of considerable beauty. 


History and Biograpby. 


Canning (Hon. Albert S. G.), Macavuray, 
ESssAYIST AND HIsToRIAN, 7/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
An enlarged and revised edition of a book 
which is not strong in critical comment, 
but may, as the author hopes, be of interest 
to the general reader. 


Dickinson (H. W.), Ropertr Futton, Eneat- 
NEER AND ARTIST: HIS LIFE AND 
Works, 10/6 net. Lane 

Though Robert Fulton was not the actual 
inventor of the steamship, there can be no 
doubt as to the important part which he 
played in its subsequent development. His 
chief claim to fame as an inventor lies in the 
fact that he brought the submarine boat to 

a pitch of comparative perfection beyond 

which little progress was made _ until 

the advent of steel and the petrol motor. 

He may, however, be justly regarded as a 

great engineer, for he combined the qualities 

of imagination and mechanical ability with 
considerable foresight and business acumen. 

He began life as a painter of miniatures 

and portraits, and his work, without being 

brilliant, served to support him, while later 
it proved a welcome relaxation and hobby. 

Much of Fulton’s correspondence has 
been woven into the narrative, and forms 
interesting reading; the chapters devoted 
to his experiments with the submarine boat 
and primitive torpedo are of historical 
significance ; and the numerous specifications 
and reproductions of original drawings will 
appeal to technical readers. 


Wile (Frederic William), Men arouND THE 
KalserR, THE MAKERS OF MODERN 
GERMANY, 6/ net. Heinemann 

Mr. Wile has written a very readable 
book, but he deals in superlatives. and the 
general impression to be derived from his 
volume is that each of the “men around 
the Kaiser * is “‘ the greatest German of the 
twentieth century.” Mr. Wile starts by 
saying of the present German Emperor, 

**'No reign, medieval or modern, records a 

more inspiring story of a people’s vault to 

affluence and might.” We thought we had 
heard of others, but Mr. Wile is positive. 

Some of his words, if they mean anything, 
mean that Germany has a navy equal to our 





own. We should have thought that, living 
in Berlin, he would have become tired of 
hearing Germans complain of the superiority 
of the British fleet. It is true that else- 
where, forgetting what he has said about 
Germans having caught us up, he states 
that the German aim is to have ‘a fleet 
two-thirds as powerful in offensive units” 
as that of the British Empire. 

Our author says that “figures talk.” 
His do, but in a bewildering fashion. He 
states, for instance, that the German army 
budget for 1913 amounts to 100,000,000/. 
The actual figure of the German estimates 
for the financial year 1912-13 was, we 
believe, 48,805,0837.; and for 1913-14, 
51,358,1271. Elsewhere Mr. Wile says that 
“Germany is spending 52,500,0007. on 
increasing the striking force of her army.”’ 
We imagine that he has added special 
loan expenditure to the annual cost. As 
a fact, the new Army Bill now before the 
Reichstag (not yet passed) proposes to 
spend during the financial year 1913-14 the 
sum of 24,254,4927., in addition to the 
51,000,0007. of the estimates for 1913-14. 
If we add this 24,000,000/7., it makes under 
76,000,000. ; and there is a big difference 
between that figure and the 100,000,000/. 
which Mr. Wile in one place gives. 


Year-Book of the Pennsylvania Society, 1913, 
edited by Barr Ferree. 
New York, Pennsylvania Society 
This well-illustrated ‘ Year-Book’ of a 
Society whose specific object is to “ culti- 
vate social intercourse among its members 
....to collect historical material relative 
to the State of Pennsylvania, and to keep 
alive its memory,” will interest many in 
this country. At the annual dinner in 
December last the chief speech was made 
by our ambassador, Mr. Bryce, who men- 
tioned that the Quakers and the Germans 
fulfilled the dictum that the meek shall 
inherit the earth, because they took up 
and retained all the best lands in Penn- 
sylvania. His address was concerned chiefly 
with the constitution of the United States, 
and, in spite of difficulties lying in the 
way of an ambassador, he offered valuable 
criticisms and suggestions, and pointed out 
differences between some European consti- 
tutions and that of the United States. 
High praise was awarded to the Swiss 
Federal system ; and of the English Cabinet 
and Parliamentary method Mr. Bryce told 
his hearers that it is no doubt “a far more 
prompt and far more effective way of 
bringing the will of the people to bear upon 
the Government ” than the system which 
has its seat at Washington. He told them, 
too, that the English are in reality ‘far 
more of a democracy” than are the 
Americans. His main recommendation was 
that ‘‘Congress....would find a great 
advantage in having the Ministers of the 
President before it on the floor, so that 
it could address questions to them, as 
Ministers are daily questioned in our Parlia- 
ment.” 


Geograpby and Travel, 


Goldring (Douglas), THe Lorre, the Record 
of a Pilgrimage from Gerbier de Jones 
to St. Nazaire, 7/6 net. Constable 

Mr. Goldring has a very pleasant and 
personal way of recording his impressions 
of travel, which we have already had occa- 
sion to commend. If he has not said much 
that is new about the Loire country—a task 
in which he follows a multitude of pre- 
decessors—he has given us a consistent and 
amusing commentary on their descriptions, 
and an individual appreciation of the 
various towns which those who know them 
will find amusing, and those who do not, 





useful. The author has a pleasing taste in 
songs, but ‘Le Roi Renaud’ is an old 
friend, and has often been published, for 
example, in Mr. Steele’s ‘Some French and 
English Ballads.’ The book is illustrated 
by clever black-and-white drawings and 
eight colour-prints. 

Hodgkin (J. E.), DurHam, 2/6 net. Methuen 

The latest of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Little 
Guides” is certainly one of the best of 
this useful series. Mr. Hodgkin is a true 
antiquary, but he does not overdo detailed 
descriptions of old churches or other archxo- 
logical remains. He knows that they should 
be treated with a sparing hand in pages 
intended for popular perusal. In the intro- 
ductory matter, besides giving excellent sum- 
maries of such things as the traces of Roman 
occupation, or mediwval architecture both 
ecclesiastical and civil. Mr. Hodgkin does 
well to include a section on ‘ Sport,’ wherein 
a few details are added as to hunting, fishing, 
racing, and general athletics. The ancient 
game of golf was first revived in co. Durham 
in 1873, when a little course was laid out 
at Seaton Carew; at the present date the 
links number twenty-nine. 

In the alphabetical section of the whole 
of the old parishes about twenty pages are 
assigned to the county town. The accounts 
of the castle, of the cathedral with all its 
adjuncts, and of the city at large are brimful 
of carefully gleaned information, whilst the 
plans of both city and cathedral are suffi- 
ciently clear to aid the letterpress materially. 
Among the many excellent photographic 
plates we are glad to see one of the famed ° 
Galilee. This was evidently taken before 
the building was clumsily fitted with 
heavy wooden seats. Another plate gives 
a good representation of the remarkably 
enriched Norman doorway to Pudsey’s 
Hall within the Castle; this picture is 
wisely taken from an engraving by R. W. 
Billings, for the cloister or passage in front 
of this hall makes a decent photograph an 
impossibility. 

There are several useful and condensed 
Appendixes ; they include a comprehensive 
bibliography, and lists of such matters as 
Roman Altars, Pre-Conquest Remains, 
Low Side Windows, Medizeval Grave-Covers, 
Recumbent Effigies, Brasses, Wayside and 
Churchyard Crosses, and Golf Courses. 


Loti (Pierre), Sram, translated from the 
French by W. P. Baines, 7/6 net. 
Werner Laurie 
The new volume of Pierre Loti is one of 
the slightest, but most characteristic of his 
recent books—an account of the ruined 
temples of Angkor-Vat built up on a remi- 
niscence of his childhood, and completed by 
a return to the home of his youth and a 
renewal of its dreams. The translation is 
very good in view of the intrinsic difficulties 
of a style which depends on romantic 
sensitiveness of temperament and hardly 
carries over into another language. The 
illustrations in colour and half-tone really 
illustrate the text, and are pleasing in form 
and colour. The charm of the Far East and 
of its women is here to the full. 


Murray (James) and Marston (George), ANT- 
ARCTIC Days, illustrated by the Authors, 
and introduced by Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton, 5/ net. Melrose 

This little volume is fitly described as 
“sketches of the homely side of Polar life 
by two of Shackleton’s men.” It is an 
attempt to depict the circumstances of an 
expedition from the inside, and is not con- 
cerned at all with the results, geographical 
or scientific, which occupy considerable 
space in an official narrative. The title of 
the book scarcely applies to it as a whole, 
for about half of it deals with the —— 
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voyage, and the “days in the Antarctic” 
occupy only the latter portion. There is 
an excellent chapter on sledging by Mr. 
Marston, who writes of his three weeks’ 
adventures as a novice; and Mr. Murray’s 
experiences in a blizzard only one day out 
from the hut may be commended to those 
arm-chair critics who fancied that Capt. 
Scott, at the end of nearly five months’ 
exhausting work, might have managed the 
last ten miles to his depot in any sort of 
weather. Both the authors have that 
sense of the ludicrous which is indispensable 
to the explorer, but this kind of humour 
loses some of its effect when you are un- 
acquainted with the persons concerned. 
Sir E. Shackleton’s six pages of Preface are 
among the most amusing in the book. 
There are a few good photographs of Ant- 
arctic scenery which have not appeared 
before, and some of Mr. Marston’s carica- 
tures deserve a wider public. 
Tweedie (Mrs. Alec), THROUGH FINLAND IN 
CaRTS. 

One of Nelson’s Shilling net Library 

Editions. 


wducation. 
Bailey (C. W.), Steps TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL 
Rerory, 1/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 

In the King’s Speech (March, 1913) a 
Bill for the development of a National 
Education System was promised. This 
essay is meant to suggest some main points 
of reform. 

All Mr. Bailey’s demands for raising the 
status of elementary schools and teachers 
seem to us sound. 

Bancroft (Jessie H.), THe Posture or 
ScHooL CHILDREN. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 

It is an unfortunate fact that many of 
the children who leave the elementary 
schools (and other schools for that matter) 
do not know how to carry themselves 
gracefully. The physical slouch has its 
reaction, and conduces to a moral and 
intellectual ‘‘ slouch.” The author, who has 
much experience in the physical training of 
children, has written this book as a guide to 
teachers. The anatomy of the body is dealt 
with fully, and corrective exercises are sug- 
gested, as well as means of stimulating self- 
pride in the pupil. The book is one which 
all teachers of children should consult. 
Colvin (Stephen Sheldon) and Bagley ( William 

Chandler), Human Benavior, a First 
Book in Psychology for Teachers, 4/6 
Macmillan 

We reviewed in The Atheneum for 
March 15th a book dealing with ‘ The Science 
of Human Behavior.’ The present volume 
is far less pretentious in its aim. The 
authors have endeavoured to _ provide 
teachers with a practical handbook dealing 
with modern views of psychology, and 
we can strongly recommend this volume 
to all who are in any way connected with 
the difficult task of educating the rising 
generation. There is too much repetition, 
however, which, we fear, may react on 
the psychological processes of the teacher, 
causing “‘ennui.”” This condition, we are 
warned by the authors, must be studiously 
avoided in dealing with child-life. There 
are practically no technical terms used, 
which is a distinct advantage for the non- 
scientific mind. In the excellent chapter on 
‘Memory and Behavior’ the authors state 
that ‘‘ it was not so long ago that the idea 
prevailed that there was virtue in memoris- 
ing such unintelligible statements as the 
pee © ‘An abstract noun is the name 
of a quality, action or condition of a person 
or a thing, apart from the person or thing 
itself.”** Later in the same chapter we 





are reminded that much of the supposed 
inability to remember is really due to an 
improper use of our powers of observation. 
This is undoubtedly true, and it accounts 
for the great diversity of opinion among wit- 
nesses in our courts of law. Early training 
in correct observation of the outer world is 
of the greatest possible value in after-life. 
We doubt whether a teacher can devise 
any better mental exercise for the growing 
mind. 
Educational Essays, No. 8: THE PREFECT 
SysTeM IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by 
W. Jewsbury ; and Summary or Heap 
TEACHERS’ REPORTS ON PREFECT Sys- 
TEMS IN WARWICKSHIRE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots, with an Introduction by 
Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
Warwickshire County Council 
The prefect system instituted by Arnold 
of Rugby is now in use in all our great 
public schools, and in most grammar schools 
and modern secondary schools. In _ his 
present essay Mr. Jewsbury reviews its 
objects and methods, and considers the 
introduction of similar ones, based on the 
same principles, into elementary schools. 
Appended to the essay is a ‘Summary’ of 
the reports of the head teachers of Warwick- 
shire elementary schools who have given 
the system a year’s trial. The record, it is 
interesting to note, is, with one exception, 
a story of success. 


Strayer (George Drayton) and Thorndike 
(Edward L.), EpucattonaL ADMINIS- 
TRATION: QUANTITATIVE STUDIES, 8/6 
net. Maemillan 

This is a remarkably thorough study of 
the statistics of elementary and high schools 
of the United States. 

Although the actual conclusions drawn 
by the authors will not apply in England 
owing to the different conditions, the book 
should suggest similar lines of research. 
Free use has been made of graphical and 
statistical methods. 


Pbilology. 


Classical Review, Junr, 1/ net. John Murray 

This number opens with an article on the 
meaning of Adyos in the ‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics,’ which Prof. Cook Wilson now takes 
to mean Reason in various senses. Mr. 
P. W. Dodd offers an ingenious and novel 
interpretation of the tactics at the Battle 
of Salamis; and there is a curious notice of 
pictures of Casar’s Triumphs in a book of 
Hore. The reviews of books are interesting, 
and in some cases deal strenuously with 
mistakes, but the details of the heading 
in every case bear the date 1912. Surely 
The Classical Review can improve on this 
rate of progress. Important books like 
Miss Harrison’s ‘Themis’ ought at least 
to have been noticed months ago. Mr. 
R. W. Raper contributes an able rejoinder 
to Mr. Warde Fowler’s remarks on the 
priesthood of Virgil. 


Literary Criticism. 

Quiggin (E. C.), PRoLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LaTER Ir1sH Barps, 1200-1500, 
3/6 net Oxford University Press 
In this paper, read before the British 
Academy, the author endeavours to give 
some account of the nature and extent of a 
literature which is as yet almost unknown. 
The family poets who flourished in Ireland 
in the period following the Norman invasion 
have left behind them a considerable body 
of verse, produced between 1200 and 1500. 
It is with the work of these later Irish bards 
that Mr. Quiggin deals in detail, after a 
brief examination of the relation in which 
the bards stood to their Irish predecessors 
on the one hand, and to their contemporaries 

in Western Europe on the other. 





Scbool=Books. 


Caton (A. Gertrude), Storirs rrom History 
AND LITERATURE: Series I. From 
CHALDEA TO GREECE; Series IT. From 
ROME TO THE MIDDLE AGEs ; Series ITI. 
From CHaAvcer To Totstoy, 1/3 

Macmillan 

These stories have been planned so as to 

present a certain unity of thought through 

the various ages. They should provide 

children with a good elementary knowledge 

of history, and at the same time foster a taste 
for literature. 


Guest (George), A Socrat History or 
ENGLAND, 1/6 Bell 

An elementary survey, presenting the 
subject with vividness and without over- 
elaboration, though the Majority Report of 
the Poor Law Commission recommended 
something more than “ a few minor changes.” 


Keatinge (W. M.) and Frazer (N. L.), Docu- 
MENTS OF BritTiIsH History, A.D. 1815- 
1900, with Problems and Exercises, 8d. 

Black 

Reprinted from ‘A History of England ’ 
by the same authors. The documents are 
illustrative of all the more important events 
in English history, and they may be said 
to supply an apparatus for work which is to 
some extent analogous to that provided by 
the laboratory in the teaching ot science. 

The problems and exercises are well devised, 

and the book, if properly used, should 

improve the teaching of history. 


Latham (Mrs. A. G.), LirrLte Frencu Piays 
FoR LitTLE ENGLISH CHILDREN, with 
an Introduction by A. G. Latham, 
** Siepmann’s Primary French Series,”’ 1/ 

Macmillan 

The author of these little dramatic scenes 

is well known as a writer for children, and 
her knowledge of the average English child’s 
requirements for learning French is based on 

a long experience of teaching. The plays 

in this volume are of the kind that children 

will appreciate, and they should form an 
excellent medium for learning the language. 

A number of questionnaires and passages for 

translation are added. 


Nicklin (T.), A GREEK VocABULARY, 2/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
A vocabulary which is subdivided into 
other vocabularies, each one based on 
certain writers. Thus one contains all the 
commonest words found in Euripides and 
Thucydides; another is founded on the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; 
another on Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis,’ and 
another on Demosthenes. The total vocabu- 
lary contains roughly 2,000 words. The 
work is careful, and due to a competent 
scholar. 


Rippmann (Walter), A Srconp ENGLISH 
Book, for Boys and Girls whose Mother- 
Tongue is not English, ‘“‘ Dent’s Modern 
Language Series,” 2/ net. 

The success of the author’s ‘ First English 
Book’ has led to the publication of the 
present volume, which carries on the work 
of providing “a guide-book on the road to 
English ” at the point where its predecessor 
left off. Its main purpose is to give further 
practice in the words already learnt, and 
to provide new ones. To this end the author 
has selected and in part rewritten a number 
of stories, some of them such old favourites 
as Dick Whittington and Rip van Winkle. 
These are followed by a number of useful 
exercises, including some suggestions for 
free composition. The book ‘should effec- 
tively fulfil the purpose for which it is 
written, 
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Fiction. 


Abraham (J. Johnston), THE SuRGEON’s 
Loe, 2/6 net Chapman & Hall 


Seventh and cheaper edition. 


Balfour (Andrew), By Stroke oF Sworp. 
In Methuen’s Sevenpenny Library. 


Bridges (Victor), THz Man rrom NOWHERE, 
6 Mills & Boon 
One of the characters in this book acknow- 
ledges that somebody else forestalled him 
with the phrase “Truth is stranger than 
fiction,” but the fiction we get here is 
strangest of all. It is not, however, the 
main improbabilities to which we take 
exception—after all, a romancer may per- 
suade us that one man, for a large sum 
down, impersonated another against whom 
there was a relentless vendetta: it is the 
constant supply of unlikely behaviour which 
puts us off. For one thing, the characters 
show a positively stage-like precision in 
attending to the minute details of love and 
war whenever a need for instant action 
arises. 


Caravaners (The), by the Author of ‘ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden,’ 3/6 
Smith & Elder 
Twelfth impression. 


Carey (Wymond), ‘“ No. 101.” 
Shilling edition. 


Blackwood 


Doke (Joseph J.), THe Secret Crry, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Mr. Doke to begin his story has used the 
time-worn device of the accidentally dis- 
covered manuscript faded with age and tell- 
ing of hidden treasure; but, once past the 
mechanism — which in this case is quite 
well oiled—the reader will be rewarded with 
an exciting sequence of adventures of the 
‘Ayesha’ type. The author has the gift 
of imagination, and of its kind the story is 
excellent. 


Francis (M. E.), THe Srory or Mary 
Dunne, 6/ John Murray 
Another novel about the White Slave 
Traffic—the tale of a beautiful and honest 
Trish girl kidnapped in Liverpool. The 
chapters concerned with Ireland have the 
kindly and simple grace which has long since 
endeared this writer’s work to many readers, 
but the core of the plot has proved in her 
hands intractable. It is, we suppose, only 
natural that this subject should be taken 
up by novelists in search of ‘ copy,” 
as well as by those who use the novel 
as a means for arousing public interest in 
social matters. Any tolerable handling of 
it in fiction, however, requires the delicacy, 
strength, and sureness of touch of a great 
artist. The work before us is excellent in 
feeling, by no means lacking in touches of 
pathos, and praiseworthy also for the 
absence of exaggeration; it is in imagina- 
tion and in technique that it falls short. 


Gerard (Dorothea), THz UNwortuy Pact, 
6/ Stanley Paul 
A will plays an important part in this 
story; it contains an awkward condition, 
and is concealed by the legatee for some 
years. His deception proves unnecessary, 
however, as at the end of the book a later 
will, cancelling the first, turns up in some- 
body’s writing- desk. We have seen the 
author in a happier mood. 


Henderson (R. W. Wright), A Gopprss or 

STONE, 6 Methuen 

A mildly interesting romance of smuggling 

on the South Coast in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 





Jessop (George H.), His AMERICAN WIFE, 6/ 
Long 

A moderately entertaining novel, in which 
an American heiress, for various reasons, 
misjudges her husband, an Englishman. 
The usual reconciliation winds up the story. 


London (Jack), ADVENTURE. 
One of Nelson’s Sevenpenny Novels. 


Longman (V. I.), Harvest, 6/ Kegan Paul 

It is pleasant to come upon so meritorious 
a first novel as ‘ Harvest,’ which deals with 
the problem of the children of mixed mar- 
riages in the East. The heroine had an 
English father, but a native mother, who died 
in giving her birth. On the death of her 
father some sixteen years later, she comes 
to live with an uncle and aunt in England, 
and for a time all goes well. She is ignorant 
of the secret of her birth, and while at Oxford 
becomes engaged to a young Englishman of 
good family. But on reaching her majority 
she learns the truth, and the suitor breaks 
off the engagement. She eventually marries 
a young clergyman, but the union turns out 
unhappily, with a result we leave the reader 
to discover. 

One or two of the characters are a little 
exaggerated, notably the uncle, but the un- 
happy heroine is admirably drawn, and the 
description of Oxford is quite good. The 
part of the story it is least easy to accept 
is the heroine’s marriage. 


Macfall (Haldane), THE Woo1ncs oF JEZEBEL 

PETTYFER, 6/ Simpkin & Marshall 

New edition; for notice see Athen., 
July 23, 1898, p. 125. 


Petworth (Algernon), THe LirrLe Wicker 
GATE, 6/ Fifield 
There is nothing very new in this fantasy 
modelled on the lines of ‘News from No- 
where.’ We find the person who relates the 
story somewhat tedious. 


Price of Possession (The), by the Author of 
‘Improper Prue,’ 1/ net. Long 
Popular edition. 


Redwood (Ethel Boverton), WANDERINGS 

AND Woornes East oF SUEZ, 3/6 Long 

A harmless little tale of a girl and her 

aunt who travel in the Far East, and, as 

the publisher says, “find love and happi- 

ness.” 

Sturrock (Dudley), Tue Distant Drum, 6/ 

Lane 

An undistinguished story of New York 
society, with an English hero. 


Thurston (E. Temple), THE GARDEN OF 
RESURRECTION, 2/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
Cheaper edition. 


Vane (Derek), THE PARADISE oF Foots, 6/ 

Everett 

A melodramatic and floridly written story, 

chiefly concerned with the mystery sur- 

rounding the death of a man during an 
altercation with his wife. 


Vance (L. J.), THE DESTROYING ANGEL, 6/ 
Grant Richards 
The author introduces us to an American 
lawyer condemned by the doctors to die in 
six months, who escapes from his friends, 
and in a fit of freakish generosity gives a 
girl the shelter of his name. The marriage 
is nominal, for he leaves the country at 
once to disappoint the medical verdict and 
make a fortune. The main part of the book 
is concerned with his relations with his wife 
onhisreturn. They are wildly romantic and 
fairly improbable. She is ‘ The Destroying 
Angel,’ as she has been apparently fatal 
to the men who have proposed to marry 





her. Sudden attacks of a murderous charac- 
ter and sundry mysteries intervene before 
the end is reached. 

Mr. Vance has considerable ability as a 
writer, but this novel does not strike us as 
equal to his earlier work. It puts too heavy 
a strain on our credulity at several points. 


Wentworth (Patricia), THe Free WITHIN, 6/ 

Melrose 

An uninteresting and weakly written 

story, the hero of which is a doctor. The 

plot is complicated, but turns chiefly on his 
relations with two sisters. 


Wylie (I. A. R.), THe Rep Mrrace, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
With a little more cohesion this would be 
a fine novel; as it is, though a distinct 
advance on the author’s previous work, it 
is too disjointed. It also suffers from the 
fact that it is too continuously strenuous ; 
this said, it remains a book worth reading. 
The picture of life in the French Foreign 
Legion in North Africa, where the hero 
endures many grim hardships, is admirable ; 
but the most lifelike character in the book 
is the heroine. 


Wynne (May), THe Brave Bricanps, 6/ 
Stanley Pau 
Another of this author’s somewhat highly 
coloured historical romances. It deals with 
the French Revolution, and is certainly well 
provided with incident. 


General. 


Bean (C. E. W.), Fuacsuips THREE, 5/ 
Alston Rivers 

Mr. Bean is a journalist with an avidity 
for “‘ copy” and a breezy and effective style. 
As representative of The Sydney Morning 
Herald he spent some weeks in 1908 in 
H.M.S. Powerful, then flagship of the 
Australian squadron, on a cruise from 
Sydney to Auckland, including the Fiji 
and Norfolk Islands. His experiences and 
impressions during the voyage are set forth 
in a manner which goes to prove that he 
is not only keenly interested in naval affairs, 
but also well versed in his subject. 

Mr. Bean has something to tell of almost 
every phase of naval life, from the 
training of cadets at Osborne to a fleet of 
Dreadnoughts at battle practice, and in- 
cludes an excellent description of the launch 
of a modern battle cruiser. 

The latter portion of the book is specially 
noteworthy in that it affords a good account 
of the inception and development of the 
Royal Australian Navy, to which the 
recently completed battle cruiser Australia 
is the latest addition. Wenote an interesting 
comparison between English and American 
seamen, also comments on the question 
of discipline in relation to efficiency. Apart 
from a certain tendency to wander from 
the point, the book is brightly written, and 
enlivened with a pleasing fund of humour. 


Levy (Hermann), Economic Liseratism, 4/6 
net. Macmillan 
English politics are seldom treated from 
so philosophical a standpoint as that of 
Prof. Hermann Levy. His brief essay 
describes the origin and development of the 
body of political theory induced by the 
industrial changes of the Stuart period. 
Starting from the chapters in his own 
‘Monopoly and Competition ’ on the Mono- 
poly System of that time, he traces the 
succession of struggles which took place as 
the reaction against the new movements in 
industry. Prof. Levy believes [that the 
principles which graduallyjemerged are now 
an integral part of the English national 
character. 
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NOTES FROM OXFORD, 


Amonest the diversions of a learned 
University must be reckoned that budding 
science known as the psychology of the 
mob. Hence it may be that certain detached 
observers attended a recent Convocation, at 
which nearly 1,300 members were present, 
in the unworthy hope of studying a case of 
that hysterical propensity which, according 
to the textbooks, is a concomitant of 
“* crowd-consciousness.” If so, they were 
deservedly disappointed. The proceedings 
which resulted in the rejection, by a two- 
to-one majority, of the proposed statutes 
relating to examiners in the Theological 
School and to Degrees in Divinity, were 
decorous, even dignified. As for good taste 
and good temper, the speeches could not 
have been bettered. Eloquence, however, 
whether of the sparkling or of the sonorous 
type, was, perhaps, mostly to be found on 
the side that won. After all, abstract 
justice, as compared with vested interest, is 
@ cold theme. 


The Warden of Keble might argue un- 
answerably enough that, if Anglican theo- 
logians could examine Nonconformists with- 
out partisanship, then it was only fair to 
credit Nonconformists with a readiness to 
act in a like spirit if called upon to examine 
Anglicans. But the President of St. John’s 
simply swept the point aside. ‘‘ Ours is a 
sacred trust,’’ he thundered ; and that word 
“sacred” carried the day. The reformers 
had been for dropping it as an attribute of 
Theology, and perhaps wisely ; since, after 
all, “‘ sacred’’ once meant taboo, and takes 
us back, historically, to the mystery -man 
and the secret society of a savage past. But 
they were bound to substitute a better 
adjective; and, when “Christian” lay 
ready to hand, it is a pity that they did not 
from the first explicitly affirm the Christian 
character of our Theology School. By such 
a limitation not one suitable candidate 
would have been ruled out. Meanwhile, 
apart from its association with “sacred,” 
the word “ trust ’’ sounds ugly. In fact, it 
smacks a little of monopoly. 


The vote of Congregation having created 
an intolerable situation, since it sets non- 
resident against resident, pupil against 
professor, tail against head—not to speak 
of Oxford against Cambridge—the need of 
an early compromise has made itself felt ; 
and there is reason to believe that a scheme 
more or less satisfactory to all parties is on 
its way to be arranged. So much for our 
theological troubles. 


There is yet another side to the matter. 
Constitutionally, we are seen to be at the 
mercy of the country parson and his like- 
minded friends as regards all questions of 
educational policy. Must it be ever so? 
It is depressing to the academic liberal to 
think of this bucket of cold water hanging 
perpetually over his head, and liable to dis- 
charge its contents over his fiery enthusiasms 
as often as some reactionary resident chooses 
to pull the string. Luckily the latter does 
not do so very often, since a whip to 
Convocation costs the best part of 501., 
if it costs a penny. But there all the while 
hangs the bucket—ready, at a tug from 
head-quarters, to tip over with an obedient 
splosh. No wonder, then, that reform 
vergoan a half-heartedly. The view preva- 
ent amongst some of our critics, that it is 
impeded by sinister interest lurking in the 
heart of the University, is quite beside the 
mark. It is inveterate sentiment brooding 
in the depths of the country that keeps 
things relatively at a standstill. Let the 
**backwoodsmen”’ continue to have and 





enjoy their old Oxford if they can, so far as 
its constitutional forms are concerned. It 
is a fine thing in its way—this almost 
religious reverence for academic tradition. 
But on questions of educational policy their 
judgment tends to be as that of babes. The 
immense majority of them are not in touch 
with the progress of the higher studies, and 
are therefore incompetent to decide what 
subjects should be taught, and how they 
should be taught. These, surely, are matters 
for the experts—the men who at first hand 
observe the facts and conduct the experi- 
ments—to thrash out in council together. 
Theirsfare the only heads worth counting 
when education is in question. 


Nevertheless, the Prime Minister, though 
openly avowing his displeasure in regard to 
recent events, is not prepared for the 
moment to apply the drastic purge of a Com- 
mission. Something has been done in the 
way of reform; and the new developments, 
he thinks, must be given their chance. 
Hence it is useless for us to urge upon the 
Government, as such, that Congregation, 
our House of Lords, must be mended or 
ended. Perhaps the Government finds its 
hands already too full with another practical 
problem of a similar nature. 


But there is an alternative way open to 
us of obtaining what in effect would be our 
Parliament Act. The private member is 
quite willing to oblige, and, with a little 
luck, might carry through on our behalf 
a short measure designed to remedy this 
particular evil. It should embody the 
definite principle that, in regard to the 
matter and methods of academic education, 
the decision of Congregation, the council 
of the residents, is final. This would mean 
that, for instance, the question of compulsory 
Greek would be settled without reference 
to the opinion of Convocation. Or, if a 
system of checks and balances be preferred, 
it might be decreed that Convocation should 
enjoy an opportunity of sending back once 
any bill of which it disapproved for recon- 
sideration on the part of Congregation ; 
but that, in the case of purely educational 
measures, reaffirmation of the original 
proposal in a form substantially unchanged 
by the latter assembly should convert it, 
ipso facto, into law. With the help of such 
a Parliament Act we might hope to carry 
through changes in our educational system 
even more important than one allowing an 
occasional Nonconformist to examine in the 
Theology School. 


The Professors are apparently not des- 
tined to retain their special representation 
in Council after all. By the method of 
Resolution, Congregation reversed its vote 
of last Michaelmas Term, and substituted 
what goes by the specious name of the 
principle of free election. For some reason 
the Professors were caught napping, perhaps 
because they believed—good, easy souls— 
that the ——- would play the game 
and abide by the first spin of the coin. It 
remains to be seen whether a Council 
reformed on these lines is going to represent 
the Colleges to the detriment of the Uni- 
versity. The Professors stand for the 
principle of research, and research costs 
money, which, in the long run, the Colleges 
have to find. There is the rub. The ideal 
of “a teaching University ’” appeals natur- 
ally to the richer corporations. High things 
such as the classics are relatively exempt 
from change, and may be imparted to 
grateful youth year in and year out by 
cultured gentlemen with fixed incomes who 
need no other laboratories than their 
pleasant rooms. But low things such as 


the empirical studies of these latter days 
are as prolific and hungry as rats. Every 





Professor plots for more “ plant.” Every 
department demands additional demon- 
strators. But perhaps this is sheer 
calumny. The Colleges, it may be, are 
ready to help the University to keep pace 
with the times. Then let their members 
see to it that the Professors get an adequate 
representation in the new Council; and 
let the Professors in their turn be forward 
to assert their rights, since those ever 
secure the largest helpings who help 
themselves. 


The historians have devised a new Previous 
Examination to serve as an avenue to the 
Final Honour School of Modern History. 
They are a fine fighting faculty, and by dint 
of concerted effort and knowledge of their 
own minds have carried through a change 
to which the weightiest objection is that 
it drives another nail into the coffin of Pass 
Classical Moderations. The opponents of 
premature specialization have always held 
that we ought to provide for the freshman’s 
year a discipline of general culture available 
for all. It would broaden a man’s whole 
outlook, they contend, and at the same 
time would afford him the chance of looking 
round before taking his leap into this or 
that special subject. Unfortunately, they 
are unable or unwilling to infuse the 
slightest tincture of human interest into 
Pass Classical Moderations, the age-long 
despair of the ordinary freshman and his 
tutor; while in all directions the better 
men have been allowed to break away, to seek 
intermediate Honours in Classics or Mathe- 
matics, or to obtain in Science or in Modern 
History, hitherto taken in conjunction with 
Law, a direct avenue to a Final Honour 
School. Thus the historians could at least 
plead that they were not seriously com- 
plicating the welter of our existing pre- 
liminaries. From their own point of view, 
on the other hand, it is a decided gain to 
have ceased to run in double harness with 
Law; and, moreover, to have created an 
instrument, as they have done on _ the 
analogy of our Diplomas, for stimulating the 
ambition of the tyro by the prospect of “ dis- 
tinction’ for good work in the Previous 
Examination. As for the almost abandoned 
ideal of a first-year course common to all 
students, or, at any rate, to all who enrol 
themselves in the faculty of Arts, some- 
thing, perhaps, might even now be done 
to consolidate our preliminaries into one 
examination by means of a liberal system 
of options. 

There has just been established a new 
Diploma in Military Subjects which will 
absorb the present Pass Groups, of late 
years so popular, and add other more 
advanced subjects, so as to furnish the 
future soldier with an education in military 
theory of a high standard. The full pro- 
gramme is not yet disclosed, but there is 
not likely to be any difficulty about pro- 
viding a curriculum as wide and testing as 
is associated with the other Diploma Courses. 
Doubtless, if the scheme is carried through, 
as it probably will be, the successful candi- 
date (is he to be known by the awkward title 
of a Diplomé ?) will be allowed on joining 
the Service the same privileges in the way 
of seniority as at present fall to the lot of 
the Honours’ man. 


By an act of tardy justice, women are to 
be allowed to become candidates for Re- 
search Certificates under the same conditions 
as those which enable a man to obtain the 
Research Degrees of B.Litt. and B.Sc. 
Any one who has enjoyed the experience of 
taking women students through advanced 
courses can have no doubt that many of 
them will produce original work of the 
required standard, high as it is. M. 
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LAMB’S MANUSCRIPT COPY OF 
COLERIDGE’S SONNET 
‘FANCY IN NUBIBUS.’ 


In the article of friendships, Charles 
Lamb was so wealthy that until he was put 
upon counting his riches he was unaware 
of their magnitude; and none of these 
friendships was so highly valued as that 
between himself and Coleridge, ‘‘ my fifty 
years old friend without dissension.” Any 
relic, therefore, which serves to remind us 
of that affectionate intimacy is treasur- 
able, and greatly to be prized by its pos- 
sessor. Such a one I rejoice in possess- 
ing. It is a MS. of Coleridge’s sonnet well 
known under its present title of ‘ Fancy 
in Nubibus. Or The Poet in the Clouds,’ 
first collected by S. T. C. in the edition of 
his works in 1828. The date when this, 
probably the first draft of the poem, was 
sent to and received by Lamb is, unfor- 
tunately, uncertain, as the letter acknow- 
ledging its receipt and printed below is 
undated ; but possibly it may have been 
written somewhere about the time the 
sonnet was composed, namely, in October, 
1817. The letter was first published by 
Talfourd in his ‘ Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb,’ and assigned by him to the year 
1829. Ainger was the first editor to place 
~d a decade earlier. In his notes he remarks 
that 


“it certainly belongs to the year 1819, for Cole- 
ridge’s sonnet was first printed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine in November, 1819, and this copy was 
evidently sent to Lamb in manuscript and before 
publication ” ; 

and this statement has been accepted by 
subsequent editors, except by Mr. Macdonald, 
who believes that it was written some t'me 
in the week ending January 15th, 1820, 
and by Mr. Gillman, who follows Talfourd’s 
chronological arrangement. All of them 
are undoubtedly wrong, as will, I think, 
afterwards be seen. This is Lamb’s humorous 
acknowledgment :— 


DEAR C. Your sonnet is capitai. The 
Paper ingenious, only that it split into 4 parts 
(besides a side splinter) in the carriage. I have 
transferred it to the common English Paper, 
manufactured of rags, for better preservation. I 
never knew before how the [liad and Odyssey 
were written. ‘Tis strikingly corroborated by 
observations on Cats. These domestic animals, 
put ’em on a rug before a fire, wink their eyes up 
and listen to the Kettle, and then puRR, which is 
their Poetry. 

On Sunday week we kiss your hands (if they are 
clean). This next Sunday I have been engaged 
for some time. 

With remembces to your good Host and 
Hostess 

Yours ever 


C. LAMB. 


Talfourd’s guess as to “ ingenious Paper” 
is that it was “some gauzy tissue paper on 
which the sonnet was written,” and several 
editors in reliance on his authority have 
repeated the statement. Mr. Lucas, as 
much in the dark as Talfourd was, remarks 
that the sonnet was sent to Lamb “ appa- 
rently written on some curious kind of 
paper.” If these commentators had only 
seen it, “they had not so grossly erred in 
the art of’’—elucidation. The poem is, 
as a matter of fact, written by Coleridge 
on @ piece of seaweed, nine inches long, 
and three broad; and agreeably with 
Lamb’s description, it is split into four 
parts, besides a side splinter, and has been 
mounted on the “common paper manu- 
factured of rags.’ The seal of a former 
owner (‘“‘ Duncan Macbean’’) is affixed to 
it near the bottom, with the date “18 July, 
1846,” presumably that of his coming into 
possession of it. The sonnet runs thus :— 











Fanoy IN THE CLOUDS: A MARINE SONNET. 


O it is pleasant with a heart at ease 

Just after sunset or by moonlight skies, 

To make* the shifting clouds be what you please ; 

Or bidt the easily persuaded eyes 

Own each strange Likeness issuing from the mould 

Of a friend’s fancy ; or with head bow’d low 

And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

Twixt crimson banks ; and then a traveller go 

From Mount to Mount through CLOUDLAND 
gorgeous land, 

Or listning to the tide with closed sight, 

Be that blind Bard, who on the Chian Strand 

By those deep sounds possess’d with inward light, 

Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 

Rise to the Swelling of the voiceful Sea ! 


S. T. COLERIDGE 
Little Hampton 
Oct 1818. 


Inj1904 Mr. Bertram Dobell offered for 
saleg{Charles Lamb’s copy of Coleridge’s 
‘Sibylline Leaves’ (1817), in which, on 
p- [213], the foregoing poem had been tran- 
scribed by Lamb. On the title-page were 
the initials “J. H.’’ or “J. B.,” and also 
the following inscription: ‘‘The gift of 
Charles Lamb, 1828.’ Lamb’s transcript cor- 
responds exactly with the seaweed reading, 
with the following exceptions. Lamb 
apparently does not use the long form of the 
letter s (this, however, is of trifling import, 
and, besides, I have only Mr. Dobell’s 
catalogue to refer to); he does not adopt 
Coleridge’s peculiar use of capitals except in 
the words ‘ CLoupLAND ”’ (1. 9)jand “‘ Bard ” 
(1. 11); nor does he contract any of the 
words, as Coleridge has done in “bow’d” 
(l. 6), “‘listning”’ (1. 10), and “ possess’d”’ 
(1. 12). In other respects the two versions, 
as I have stated, are identical. It is im- 
portant to emphasize this point, for in several 
verbal details the MS. versions differ from 
the printed text, as may be seen on refer- 
ring to the latter. Among these differences 
it is to be noted that only in the two MSS. 
is the poem called ‘A Marine Sonnet,’ an 
important detail, as will be seen immedi- 
ately ; and also in them only is the word 
“Bard ” written with the capital letter. 


The poem was first printed in Felix 
Farley's Bristol Journal on February 7th, 
1818, and in that journal it boret the 
title ‘Fancy in Nubibus; Or, The Poet in 
the Clouds. A Sonnet composed at the 
Seaside, October, 1817,’ and was signed 
“§S. T. CC.” It next appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine in November, 1819, again 
with a variation in the sub-title, which is 
here given as ‘A Sonnet, Composed on the 
Sea Coast.’ Following its second appear- 
ance in print, Lamb wrote to Coleridge 
(January 10th, 1820): “Who put your 
Marine Sonnet [the italics are mine].... 
into Blackwood? I did not.” 


With respect to its date of composition, 
the puzzling thing is to explain why Cole- 
ridge, having written the sonnet in October, 
1817, should have dated it, in the seaweed 
version, ‘ Oct., 1818”—a problem I am 
unable to solve, beyond conjecturing that 
his lapse of memory was due to ill-health, 
which, according to Mary Lamb, was such 
as to confine him to his room almost the 
whole time he was in Littlehampton in 
1817. He does not appear to have been 
there during 1818. 

8S. BUTTERWORTH. 





* Coleridge first wrote ‘‘ bid.” 
t The word “let” has been altered to “ bid.” 
. J. Pointed out by a writer in The Atheneum, Feb. 4th, 








JULY MAGAZINES. 


In The Cornhill begins a new serial, ‘ The Lost 
Tribes,’ by George A. Birmingham, while ‘ Thorley 
Weir,’ by Mr. E. F. Benson, is continued. Lady 
Ritchie contributes a paper on ‘L’Art d’étre 
Grandpére.’ Sir J. K. Laughton writes on 
‘ Historians and Naval History.’ ‘ Old Crome’s 
Hobbema ’ is a “ diversion ”’ in artistic criticism 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas. Miss Edith Sellers writes 
of ‘Shifting Scenes in Lapland,’ and Mr. Ian 
Malcolm of ‘ Rothenburg and its Festival.’ In 
the field of sport and the open air come ‘ The 
Grey Seals of Haskeir,’ by Mr. H. Hesketh 
Prichard, and ‘ A Sabbath Swim,’ by Mr. Oliver 
Locker-Lampson; while ‘Fils d’Emigré,’ by 
Miss D. K. Broster, is a short story. 


Harper’s for July will contain: ‘A Bay of 
Biscay Watering-Place,’ by Harrison Rhodes ; 
‘In a Rose Garden,’ poem by Amory Hare Cook ; 
‘The Spite Fence,’ story by Elsie Singmaster ; 
‘An Adieu,’ poem by Florence Earle Ooates; 
‘The Remaking of the American City,’ by. 
Frederic C. Howe; ‘Ihe Deep Places,’ poem ‘by 
Anielia Josephine Burr; ‘ Dr. Punts’s Patient,’ 
story by John H. Walsh; ‘ On the Pilgrim Boat, 
by Stephen Graham; ‘ With the Daisies,’ poem 
by James Stephens; ‘The Dollivers Dine Out, 
story by Margaret Cameron; ‘Cold Light,’ by 
Fran¢gois Dussaud, Se,D.; the continuation of 
‘ The Coryston Family,’ by Mrs. Humphry Ward ; 
‘ The Sea Captain,’ story by Mrs. Henry Dudeney ; 
‘The Dead Sea of the West,’ by Louise Rand 
Bascom; ‘The Seer,’ poem by Alan Sullivan ; 
‘ The Islanders,’ story by Wilbur Daniel Steele ; 
‘ Differences in English and American Usage, 
by Thomas R. Lounsbury; ‘The Unemployed, 
story by Florida Pier; ‘ Christina, Duchess of 
Milan,’ engraved on wood by Henry Wolf from 
Holbein’s painting, with comment by W. Stanton 
Howard ; ‘ One Mother,’ story by William Gilmore 
Beymer; and ‘A Rest Cure,’ story by Clare 
Benedict. 








SOME OF NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


JUNE. Poetry. 

26 Illusions and Realities, by J. A. Brooke, 5/ 
net. Methuen 
History and Biography. 

23 Society, Politics, and Diplomacy, by 
F. W. H. Cavendish, 15/ net. Fisher Unwin 
24 Philip, Duke of Wharton, by Lewis Melville, 
illustrated, 16/ net. Lane 
Geography and Travel. . 
23 Orient and Occident, by M. P. Mallik, 
10/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
Sociology. ; 
24 Immigration, a World Movement, and its 
American Significance, by Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
7/6 net. Macmillan 
Education. . 
24 The Way to the Heart of the Pupil, by. Dr. 
Hermann Weimer, 2/6 net. Macmillan 
Fiction. ‘ 
24 The Story of Louie, by Oliver Onions, 6/ 
Secker 
24 Thane Brandon, by F. Bancroft, 6/ , 
Hutchinson 
24 An Average Man, by Robert Hugh Benson, 
6/ Hutchinson 
24 Casserley’s Wife, by Esther Miller, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
24 Hunt the Slipper, by Oliver Madox Hueffer, 
6/ Stanley Paul 
24 The Cloak of St. Martin, by Armine Grace, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
24 The Song of Songs (Das Hohe Lied), by 
Hermann Sudermann, a new Translation by 
Beatrice Marshall, 6/ Lane 
26 The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu, by Sax 
Rohmer, 6/ ® Methuen 
Juvenile. 
26 The Romance of Nature, with Introduction 
by Rev. A. Thornley, illustrated, 1/6 Methuen 
26 Some Secrets of Nature, with Introduction 
by W. J. P. Burton, illustrated, 1/6 Methuen 
General. 7 
23 The Bombay Edition of the Works of 
Rudyard Kipling: Vol. III. Wee Willie Winkie ; 
Vol. iV. From Sea to Sea, and Letters of Travel, 
Vol. I., 21/ net each. Macmillan 
24 University and Historical Addresses, by 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, 8/6 net. Macmillan 
26 Crowds, by Gerald Stanley Lee, 6/ Methuen 
Science. 
24 A Laboratory Guide to the Study of 
Parasitology, by W. B. Herms, 3/6 net. Macmillan 
26 How to Diagnose Smallpox, by W. McC. 
Wanklyn, 3/6 net. Smith & Elder 
Fine Art. 


“$24 ABC of Continental (Pottery, by J. F. 
Blacker, 5/ net. Stanley Paul 
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Literary Gossip. 


CONFLICTING statements about the 
emoluments of the Poet Laureate are 
settled by Mr. Asquith’s announcement 
last week in the House of Commons 
that this official votary of the Muses gets 
701. a year, and 27/. in lieu of a butt of 
sack. It does not seem much, if poetry 
is to be taken seriously. Poets are the 
legislators of language, yet four Laureates 
would not cost the country the sum 
which every M.P. secures. It would be 
unkind, perhaps, to suggest that poet and 
politician alike are paid to be silent, or 
confine themselves to rare official per- 
formances. 


AN interesting collection of tracts of 
the Stuart Period will be sold by Messrs. 
Hodgson on Wednesday of next week. 
They were apparently collected by John 
Crew, first Baron Crew of Stene (1598- 
1679), a member of the Long Parliament, 
and, in later years, a friend of Pepys. 
The tracts relating to the constitutional 
struggle number upwards of a thousand, 
many bearing Crew’s notes—for instance, 
on the title-page of an anonymous tract 
on the ‘ Privileges of Parliament,’ 1640, 
is written ‘‘ Better break 10 Parl then our 
priviledg.”” There are also a number of 
interesting early tracts, many in black- 
letter, on Witchcraft, Medicine, Trade, 
and War, including an unrecorded edition 
of Tooke’s * Legend of Brita-Mart,’ 1635. 
Two other extremely rare pieces are 
Prudent le Choyselat’s ‘ Discourse of 
Housebandrie, or Housewiferie of Hennes,’ 
J. Kyngston, 1577, and * A Discourse how 
to Know the Age of a Horse,’ by 
L. W. C. 


Amone the professors appointed on 
Wednesday last at a meeting of the 
Senate of London University are Sir 
Sidney Lee, who will bring his excellent 
knowledge and judgment to the Chair 
of English at the East London College, 
and Miss C. F. E. Spurgeon, in whom 
Bedford College will have a Professor of 
English Literature already well known in 
the world of books. 


Mr. Witiiam B. ANDERSON, who has 
been Professor of Latin in Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada, has been 
appointed by the Council of Manchester 
University to the newly instituted Chair 
of Imperial Latin, as to which we may 
have something to say later. We hope 
he may be able to clear up some of the 
problems of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. While work on editions of 
classical texts is valuable, there is a much 
greater need for scholars who can give a 
clear idea of the principles and institutions 
of a great people. An age which is almost 
Byzantine in many ways has surely a 
lesson to learn from the sterner period of 
Rome. 

Mr. ALFRED Noyss has just been made 
an honorary Doctor of Letters by Yale 
University. Mr. Noyes has also been 
appointed to deliver the Lowell Lectures 
next year. 





THE Gutenberg-Gesellschaft is holding 
its annual meeting to-morrow at Mayence, 
when Dr. Adolf Tronnier will discourse 
on * Gutenberg-Bildnisse.’ 

THE FoLk-Lore Society has appointed 
Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson to be its 
publishers from July Ist. The Society 
issues a journal, Folk-Lore, each quarter, 
and an extra volume each year. 

WE congratulate Mr. C. W. Moule, who 
bears a name well known alike in classical 
scholarship and the Church, on being 
appointed President of Corpus College, 
Cambridge. 

THE second number of Poelry and 
Drama, which will be out in a day or 
two, includes poetry by Rabindranath 
Tagore and M. Emile Verhaeren. The 
latter is the subject of an Appreciation 
by Mr. Michael Sadler, while Mr. Edward 
Thomas writes on * Thomas Hardy.’ 

ALMosT immediately Mr. Philip Lee 
Warner will issue, under the title ‘ The 
Tarn and the Lake,’ an essay by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, in which the unexpected result 
which followed the netting of certain pike 
is used to illustrate the value of predatory 
or destructive forces, both as incentives 
to intellectual activity during the Renais- 
sance and in relation to modern social 
ideals. 

THe University oF Lonpon Press 
will publish in the autumn ‘The Poems 
of Sir Thomas Wiat,’ edited by Mr. A. K. 
Forwell from the MSS., with variants, 
commentary, and facsimile reproductions. 


Mr. OLIVER ONIONS’s new novel, * The 
Story of Louie,’ will be published by Mr. 
Martin Secker on Tuesday next. 

ReEcENT publications in Paris include an 
‘ Etude Psychologique ’ of Anatole France 
by M. G. Michaut; ‘Le Partisan,’ an 
historical novel by M. Georges Ohnet ; and 
‘ Dickens ’ in ** Les Grands Hommes.”’ 


Many will regret the loss on Tuesday 
last, at the age of 69, of Canon Barnett, 
one of the most effective and _ broad- 
minded workers for social reform in the 
country. His publications include *‘ The 
Service of God,’ ‘ Religion and Progress,’ 
‘Towards Social Reform,’ and ‘ Religion 
and Politics.’ 


WE are sorry to notice the death of the 
war correspondent Mr. Angus Hamilton 
by his own hand. He was lecturing in 
the United States, and his mind was, it 
is believed, affected by his unhappy ex- 
periences in the recent Balkan campaign. 
He had been busy as a traveller or war 
correspondent for the last twenty years. 
His books include * The Siege of Mafeking,’ 
* Korea,’ ‘ Afghanistan,’ ‘ Problems of the 
Middle East,’ and ‘ Somaliland.’ 


ANOTHER recent suicide is that of Louis 
Deubel, a young poet of the Latin Quarter, 
who came to Paris, like Balzac’s Lucien, 
and won by his verses the applause of 
critics, but not enough to live upon. 
His friends were anxious to help him, 
but he disappeared. Tradesmen, alas! as 
Balzac says, are not paid with ideas, and 
pride and poverty found the way out in 





THE HUTH SALE. 


THE sale of the third portion of the Huth 
Library was concluded at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
rooms on Thursday, the 12th inst., the chief 
prices realized during the last four days being 
the following: R. Greene, Euphues his Censure 
to Philautus, 1587, 2001.; A Notable Discovery 
of Coosenage, 1592, 1501.; The Second Part of 
Connie-Catching, 1591, 2001.; Greene’s Groat’s 
Worth of Wit, 1596, 220/.; George a Green, 
1599, 1201. Guldin Spil, printed by Giinther 
Zainer, 1472, 1521. Gyron le Courtoys, printed 
for Antoine Vérard, n.d., 1601. Thomas Hariot, 
A Briefe and True Report of the New Found Land 
of Virginia, 1588, 1,290/.; Merveilleux et estrange 
Rapport des Commoditez qui se trouvent en 
Virginia, 1590, 290/. Harman, A Caveat for 
Cursetors, 1567, 105/. Stephen Harrison, The 
Arch’s of Triumph erected in the Honour of the 
High and Mighty Prince James, 1604, 2501. 
Gabriel Harvey, The Trimming of Thomas Nashe, 
Gentleman, 1597, 100/. Stephen Hawes, The 
Exemple of Vertu, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1530, 1307. Hawking, Dises biechlin sagt von 
baissen, &c., Augsburg, 1497, 1701. CGcorge 
Herbert, The Temple, first issue of the first edition, 
in a handsome contemporary binding, 1631, 
2501. Herrick, Hesperides, 1648, 1501. St. 
Jerome, In Simbolum Apostolorum, 1478, the 
first book printed at Oxford, 245/. Higgeson, 
New England’s Plantation, 1630, 1001. Hilton, 
Scala Perfecc’onis, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1494, 1211. George Hoefnagel, MS. with 
original coloured drawings of animals, birds, 
insects, and fishes, 4 vols., 16th century, 6401. 
Hogarth, a collection of his Engraved Works, 
1001. Homer, Iliad and Odyssey, 1488, 2301. 
Horace, Opera, Italian MS., 15th century, 2401. 
Hudson, Descriptio Detectionis Freti, 1613, 1501. 

The sale also included 42 manuscript and 
printed Horw, of which the following were illus- 
trated in the catalogue, and were illuminated 
MSS. on vellum except the last, all being late 
15th or early 16th century : French, with 18 full- 
page miniatures, 460/.; another, with 37 large 
miniatures, 2,0001. ; another, with 26 large arched 
miniatures, 1,700/.; another, with 12 miniatures, 
395l. ; another, with 34 miniatures, 3001. ; another, 
with 18 miniatures, 3601. ; another, with 20 minia- 
tures, 6251. Italian or French, with 17 large 
miniatures, 700/.; another, with 16 large minia- 
tures in camaieu-gris, 1,050/. Franco-Flemish, 
with 38 large miniatures, 4301. ; another, printed 
for Thielman Kerver, 1497, in a fine contem- 
porary Italian binding, 2101. 

The total of the third portion was 38,6921. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY sold on Friday, the 18th 
inst., autograph letters and historical documents, 
of which the most important were the following : 
Album presented to Arthur Chappell, April 7, 
1884, containing a poem by Browning called 
“The Founder of the Feast,’ 281. Queen Eliza- 
beth, signed document relating to the visit of 
the Duc d’Alengon, March 16, 1573, 201. 10s. 
Napoleon I., signed letter to Duroc, 10 Thermidor, 
An XIII., 201. Burns, letter to Capt. Hamilton, 
Dumfries, 411. Nelson, letter to William Suckling, 
July 16, 1794, 751. J. G. Peake, lieutenant of 
Marines on the Victory, letter describing the 
battle of Trafalgar, Dec. 6, 1805, 301. Queen 
Victoria, five letters to the daughters of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, 1884-5, 301 Darwin, twenty 
letters to G. Cupples, 1868-75, some referring to 
‘The Origin of Species,’ 331. R. Baxter, a letter 
setting out his views on the doctrines of election 
and free grace, Sept. 6, 1655, 20/1. Letters 
addressed to Sir Frederick Currie, Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Indian Government, about the Sikh 
wars, 1842-51, 311. 10s. Washington, letter to 
Peter Wagner, Nov. 20, 1781, 301. Tennyson, 
autograph MS. of 14 lines from the ‘ Idylls of the 
King,’ 301. Byron, letter to Mr. Ridge of Newark, 
about a second edition of ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 
Nov. 20, 1807, 521. ; another, on the same subject, 
Feb. 21, 1808, 24l.; another, to Dr. Muir, about 
his escape from the Turks on his voyage from 
Cephalonia to the mainland, Jan. 2, 1824, 411. 

The total of the sale was 1,2371. 1s. 





NAPOLEON RELICS. 

MEssr8s. SOTHEBY sold on the same day a collec- 
tion of Napoleon relics, of which the most inter- 
esting were the following: Death Mask of 
Napoleon, 841. Napoleon’s gun, 135/.; his hat, 


worn as First Consul, 85l.; Berthon’s portrait 
of him in oils, 3501.; Chaudet’s colossal marble 








the Marne. 


bust of him, 1901. 
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Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adven- 
tures in Tibet. By Sven Hedin. Vol. III. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


In 1909, when Sir Sven Hedin published 
vols. i. and ii. of ‘ Trans-Himalaya’ he 
promised a third volume to contain all his 
adventures which had to be omitted for 
want of space, and his recollections of 
Japan, Korea, and other countries of the 
Far East. The book now before us is the 
fulfilment of that pledge so far as Tibet is 
concerned ; for the author found his notes 
of that country and his diaries so volumin- 
ous that room could not be found for the 
other places, which, moreover, are com- 
paratively well known. Herein he exer- 
cised a wise discretion; for, as was 
indicated in our review (Athen. No. 4290, 
Jan. 15th, 1910), although the two volumes 
might with advantage have been con- 
densed, a process applicable also to vol. iii., 
and space have thus become available, 
still the advantage of keeping separate 
the story of his adventures in a region 
so distinctive as Tibet is undoubted. 

In vol. iii. the traveller starts from the 
upper waters of the Indus, which rise, as do 
those of the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, and 
the Mapchu-kamba, in that remarkable 
group of great hills which surround the 
lakes Manasarowar and Rakas Tal. But 
whilst the other rivers flow independently 
of the lakes, the Sutlej, so far as can be 
gathered from available information, may 
be said to rise beyond and flow through 
them. For, though there is ordinarily 
now no connecting stream visible between 
the lakes, such a channel has existed, and 
there is some probability of underground 
percolation. Moreover, the causes of over- 
flow from Manasarowar, may recur and the 
old channel be again filled. All the same, 
we think too much weight is laid by tra- 
vellers on this stream or that being the 
true source of a river: one man follows 
one stream and calls it the source, another 
follows a different one—perhaps longer, 
but not necessarily discharging more 
water—and claims that it is the real 
origin ; hence result disputes and jealousies 
as absurd as they are unprofitable. It has 
been truly stated that ‘“‘the source or 
sources of every river are the areas of the 
catchment basin, the ultimate source 
being the rain or snow fall.” 

From the upper waters of the Indus the 
author’s route diverged to the East and 
returned to the West to Gartok on the 
Gar-chu; then on to the junction with 
the Indus, whose course was more or less 
followed till its turn westward into 
Kashmir. Another journey described is 
from Selipuk, in the neighbourhood of the 
Nganglaring Tso, across the Trans-Hima- 
laya to Tokchen, near the Manasarowar 
lake, and then several chapters are devoted 
to the report and consideration of former 
exploration. These, though possibly less 
interesting to the general reader than the 
meritorious descriptions of travel, are of 
special value to the student, for they 








indicate where he may refer for further 
information. 

The last and, in some respects, most 
interesting route was from Manasarowar 
lake to Simla by the Sutlej valley. On 
taking leave of the lake the author says it 
“is itself a huge prayer-mill, as it were, a 
ring of pious pilgrims revolving round its 
axis. As far back as traditions and legends 
carry us, Manasarowar has attracted the 
aspirations of men and their prayers. On 
its banks we tread on ground which was 
already classic when Rome was founded. 
Here legends and fairy tales whisper round 
the cliffs and precipices, and here Siva 
swims in the form of a swan by the foot of 
the mountain of the gods.” 


From this abode of sanctity the Sutlej 
was followed as nearly as possible ; con- 
siderable detours from both banks could 
not be avoided, but the river was crossed 
several times and by different methods. 

As in the journey, so in its description 
there are interruptions: first a long story 
about Antonio de Andrade; next a 
scarcely necessary justification for having 
in vol. i. invited attention to the similarity 
of Lamaism and Roman Catholicism in 
matters of form; and that in turn intro- 
duces the inquiry by Herr R. Garbe entitled 
‘Has the Development of Buddhism 
been influenced by Christianity ?’ Perhaps 
nothing in the journey was of greater 
interest than the sight, at a village called 
Kanam, of the “cell in which the 
Hungarian philologist, Alexander Csoma 
of Kérés in Transylvania, spent three 
years of his life.”’ 

The volume, which is well turned out, 
is uniform with the preceding ones, and 
like them well illustrated. The author’s 
sketches are of great merit, and bear 
ample testimony to his skill in landscape, 
figure, and animal drawing. In the copy 
before us the illustration at p. 336 is put 
in upside down, and the map at the end 
has no scale of English miles, but 
these are trifles in an excellent work. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Bankfield Museum Notes, Second Series: 
No. 2. ANcrENT EGypTIAN AND GREEK 
Looms, by H. Ling Roth, 2/6 

Halifax, F. King 
Mr. Roth gives a fasoinating account of 
the more or less primitive tools by means 
of which the industry of spinning, weaving, 
and cloth-making generally—of which Hali- 
fax, of course, is an important centre—used 
to be carried on. There are numerous illus- 
trations, reproduced from various sources. 


Franklin (William S.), MacNutt (Barry), and 
Charles (Rollin L.), AN ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON CALCULUS, $2 

Pennsylvania, Lehigh Univ. Supply Bureau 

The three difficulties that confront the 
beginner in this subject are, first, its use; 
secondly, the idea of functionality; and, 
thirdly, the manipulative difficulties. 

If the student can be made to appreciate 
the power of the subject, it will go a long 
way to arousing his interest, and help him 
to triumph over the third difficulty. 

This is the authors’ point of view, and 
they have kept the “ physical ” applications 


‘origin from, totemism. 





and illustrations in the foreground, treating 
the exercises in manipulative skill as neces- 
sary, but of secondary importance. A good 
feature is the chapter on ‘ Vector Analysis.’ 


Heape (Walter), Sex AnTaconism, 7/6 net. 
Constable 
This is a short and clever sketch of the 
fundamental sex differences, which is of 
special interest at a time of sexual unrest 
such as we are passing through at present 
in this country. Dr. Heape is especially 
qualified to discuss the matter, as he is a 
well-known morphologist, and has made a 
name for himself by work upon the com- 
parative physiology of the generative system. 
The essay is essentially a critical examina- 
tion of Dr. Frazer’s theories in regard to 
exogamy and totemism from the biological 
rather than the anthropological standpoint 
from which they are usually judged. The 
broad result reached by Dr. Heape is that 
exogamy is antecedent to, and of separate 
It isa part of the 
original sexual Ipw of the male, and is 
therefore a product of the masculine mind. 
Totemism, on the other hand, which has 
the theory of conception as its tap-root, 
is feminine in origin, although the male is 
chiefly responsible for its development. 
Biology shows that, throughout the animal 
kingdom, the sexuality of the male and that of 
the female are, and apparently always have 
been, on different planes. To the male the 
gratification of the sexual appetite is the 
ultimate end of his generative instinct; 
beyond this he has no interest. Paternal 
care of the young and the affection which 
follows its practice represent acquired habits. 
Not so with the female. The ultimate end 
of her generative instinct is the production 
of offspring and their nurture; maternal 
care of the young and maternal affection are 
attributes of the female, and her sexuality 
is merely a means of attracting the male, a 
means of ensuring maternity. This was 
crudely, but in the main truthfully, enun- 
ciated by the fourteen-year-old girl of 
whom Dr. Heape tells. When asked what 
she would like best in the world, she replied 
in the most natural manner that she would 
like to marry and have four children. Then 
she would like her husband to die, and she 
would bring up her family. The chapter 
on ‘ Maternal Impressions and Birthmarks ’” 
is the least satisfactory part of the book, 
since it seems to be based chiefly on hearsay 
evidence devoid of any real scientific value. 
There is a meagre Index. 


Hinks (Arthur R.), Maps anp Survey, 
6/ net. Cambridge University Press 

The establishment of geography as a 
separate subject at the Universities has 
created a need for textbooks on the subject. 
Mr. Hinks has already written an able 
volume on the theory of map-making, and 
the present book may be regarded as a 
textbook on the practical side of it. 

The first section deals with the problems 
that occur in the actual printing of the map, 
and is admirably illustrated with examples 
from the Ordnance Survey and other maps. 

The second section deals with the problems 
of land-surveying, both in its theoretical and 
its practical aspects. 


Rogers (F. Heron) and Watson (George W..), 
THE Moror Mecnanics’ HANDBOOK, 
2/6 net. Cassell 
A useful little handbook for the practical 
motorist, well arranged, well printed, and 
up to date. The information it contains is 
clearly put, and, wherever we have tested 
it, sound. There are interesting notes on 
current problems, but we should not recom- 
mend to the novice any premature perusal 
of the list of sixty-six possible causes of 
engine trouble given on p. 79. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ASTRONOMICAL.—June 13.—Major Hills, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Maunder read a paper 
by himself and the Astronomer Royal on the 
position of the sun’s axis as determined from 
photographs measured at the Royal Observatory, 
1874-1912. 

Mr. A. S. Eddington read a paper containing 
preliminary results of observations with the 
Cookson Floating Zenith Telescope. The instru- 
ment having been lent to the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, observations have been made there 
by photographing trails of the same star with 
reversed positions of the instrument, and also 
the trails of different stars. The latter gave 
better results, but there remained discordances, 
the cause of which is still uncertain ; there seems 
some reason to believe it is atmospheric. 

Dr. Harker read a paper on the origin of solar 
electricity. His experiments showed that there 
was an increase of electrical emission in all metals 
with increasing temperature, and the cosmical 
bearing of the phenomena observed was pointed 
out, 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, Director of the Harvard 
Observatory, described some of the work in 


rogress there, including stellar photometry,. 


he observation of variable stars, and especially 
the classification of stellar spectra. 

Mr. S. S. Hough, His Majesty’s Astronomer 
at the Cape, described the work carried out at 
that observatory, and especially the progress 
of the Astrographic Chart, now being prepared 
for reproduction. 

Dr. H. N. Russell, Director of the Princeton 
Observatory, reported on his studies bearing 
on stellar evolution, and showed diagrams ex- 
hibiting the relation between the spectra of stars 
and their real brightness ; that is, the brightness 
they would have if placed at a uniform distance 
corresponding to a parallax of ten seconds. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—June 7.—Joint Session with 
the British Psychological Society and the Mind 
Association. 

Prof. C. Spearman in the chair.—The question 
* Are Intensity Differences of Sensation Quanti- 
tative ?’ was discussed. The papers were b 
Dr. C. S. Myers, Prof. Dawes Hicks, Dr. H. J. 
Watt, and Dr. W. Brown. 

Hon. Bertrand Russell, President, in the chair. 
—Prof. A. Robinson read a paper on ‘ Memory and 
Consciousness.’ Bergson’s analysis of memory, it 
was contended, neglected the fact that memory is 
an assertion, and failed to do justice to the function 
of meaning in remembering. 

June 8.—Hon. Bertrand Russell in the chair. 
—The question ‘Can there be anything obscure 
or implicit in a Mental State ?’ was discussed. 
The papers were by Mr. H. Barker, Prof. G. F. 
Stout, and Prof. R. F. A. Hoernle. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—June 18.—Mr. C. J. P. 
Cave, President, in the chair.—A paper by Mr. 
J. S. Dines was read on ‘ Pilot Balloon Observa- 
tions in Barbados, 1911-12.’ 

A paper on ‘The Harmattan Wind of the 
Guinea Coast,’ prepared by Mr. H. W. Braby, was 
also read. This is a north-east wind which blows 
intermittently during the winter months along 
the coast of Upper Guinea from French Guinea 
to the Cameroons. It is exceedingly dry, and 
brings with it fine sand, which enters the crevices 
of doors and windows, covering everything with 
a film of dust. 

Dr. E. C. Snow read a paper, prepared by him- 
self and Mr. J. Peck, on ‘The Correlation of 
Rainfall.’ 





MATHEMATICAL.—June 12.—Prof. A. E. H. 
Love, President, in the chair.—The following 
papers were read :— 

The Electromagnetic Force on a Moving 
Charge in relation to the Energy of the Field,’ by 
Sir J. rmor,—‘ Einige Ungleichungen fiir 
zweimal differentierbare Funktionen,’ by Prof. 
E. Laudau,— On the Fractional Part of n*é,’ 
and ‘ The Trigonometrical Series associated with 
the Elliptic @-functions,’ by Messrs. G. H. Hardy 
and J. E. Littlewood,—‘ On Foucault’s Pendu- 
lum,’ by Dr. T. J. ’'A. Bromwich,—and ‘ On a 
Certain Definite Integral,’ by Mr. J. Hammond. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Geographical, 8.30.—‘A Geographical Excursion across 
wy av Messrs. G. G. Whisholes H. o. kit, a 
. G. ie. 
— Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—Presentation of Gold 


Tvurs. Asiatic, 3.45.—Discussion on ‘The Date of Kanishka.’ 
Wep. Geol 8.—‘The Miocene Beds of the Victoria Nyanza and 
the logy of the Country between the Lake and the Kisii 
ds,’ Dr. Felix Oswald. 
Tavrs. Boral. 4.30.—‘On —_ Sensations and the Th of Forced 
Vibrations,’ Dr. G. J. Burch ; a Ps ion in the 
url by 





jue to 


r. P. W. B ; ‘On 
the Force exerted on a M tic Particle b; ‘arying 
Blectric Field, Mr. J. @. Leathem ; and other Papers. 


FINE ARTS 


—o— 


Garden Craft in Europe. By H. Inigo 
Triggs. (Batsford.) 


Mr. Tries is known to readers of garden 
literature by his books entitled ‘ Formal 
Gardens in England and Scotland’ and 
‘The Art of Garden Design in Italy.’ His 
research has now embraced a wider field, 
and the result is before us in ‘ Garden Craft 
in Europe.’ These volumes are evidence 
of the rediscovery of the truth that the 
gardens of a house form an essential part 
of its architectural setting, and as such 
should contribute to one harmonious 
whole. 

The Bibliography dealing with garden 
design is a valuable part of the 
work. As far as we know, Mr. Triggs 
is the first writer who has attempted 
to give an historical account of garden 
design throughout Europe. The chapters 
on ancient gardens are well done; the 
quotations from classic authors are ade- 
quate ; the known facts are clearly set out ; 
and the illustrations are well chosen. 
The destruction of villas and gardens after 
the fall of Rome was not dissimilar in 
effect to the ravages of the landscape 
gardener let loose by the romantic school 
in the fine old gardens of England and 
France at the end of the eighteenth century. 
For a time classic lore was buried among 
the ruins of the antique world ; the gardens 
of the Middle Ages are little more than a 
foot-note to history. The medieval plea- 
saunce, minute in its area and unique 
in its setting, has little in common with 
the gardens of Lucullus and Pliny ; each 
was the product of its time, each contri- 
buted to the art of garden design; the 
one became alive again in Italy, France, and 
England with the Renaissance ; the other 
never died ; the continuity of its influence 
may be seen in Holland and at 
gardens like those at Levens to this day. 
During the Middle Ages gardening was 
fostered in the monasteries. The author’s 
account of this period is drawn from refer- 
ences in old chronicles, and pictures found 
in missals, breviaries, and books of Hore; 
the richest of these is the fifteenth- 
century manuscript ‘ The Romance of the 
Rose’ in the British Museum. The art 
of topiary, univetsally employed by the 
ancients, continued to be practised; the 
gardens themselves were laid out as much 
for use as for ornament, the plans pre- 
served showing the orderly arrangement 
of useful herbs and fruits rather than 
a display of pleasure grounds. Laby- 
rinths were made in these early gardens— 
that known as the Maison de Dédale in 
the gardens of the Hétel Saint Paul at 
Paris is the earliest of these that Mr. 
Triggs is able to date. France was 
the home of gardening at this unsettled 
period. England was not without its 

rofessors. The writings of Alexander 

eckham, who lived from 1157 to 1217, are 
quoted by Mr. Triggs in his account of this 
country. The illustrations of the period 
are of much interest. 








The architectural gardens of Italy are 
next discussed. Here the available matter 
is considerable, and text and illustrations 
are necessarily somewhat curtailed. Fol- 
lowing the fashion of Cosimo de’ Medici, 
Italian nobles turned their attention to 
the planning of great pleasure gardens. 
To the Italian mind the setting of the 
palace was as important as the palace 
itself, and every art subserved to produce 
an harmonious whole. The architects of 
the Renaissance here found a field for 
their invention ; sculpture and engineering 
furnished their schemes with ornament and 
device. From this revival garden design 
shows a continuous development through- 
out Europe, broken only by the English 
landscape school at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Italian influence worked 
steadily West. In France, Frangois I. 
introduced Italian methods and architects. 
Beginning with Chambord, Fontainebleau, 
and Saint Germain, the examples are 
endless until they culminate, two centuries 
later, at Versailles under Le Notre and 
his school. A chapter is devoted to Le 
Notre and Versailles, and another to the 
famous French gardens of the later 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The style of Le Notre spread all over 
Europe, although in Holland and England 
French gardens were imitated only upon 
a small scale. In the Netherlands every 
small house had its garden, and the cul- 
tivation of flowers received as much care 
as the orderly arrangement of the paths, 
summer- houses, and ornamental work. 
French influence reached England largely 
by way of Holland. William of Orange 
brought Daniel Marot, a pupil of Le Notre, 
with him from the Hague. Marot is said 
to have been partly responsible for the 
gardens at Hampton Court. Mr. Triggs 
confutes the supposition that the Dutch 
are responsible for the revival of topiary 
work, showing that the revival came 
through France from Italy. He also draws 
attention to the similarity of the old 
Dutch gardens to those of Japan, and 
quotes the description of the latter by a 
Dutchman writing in 1690. The chapter 
on English gardens is all too short, but 
gives all that is essential in the history 
of its development. The account of 
gardens in Spain is most attractive; 
the Generalife and the gardens of the 
Alcazar are fully illustrated and described. 
A chapter on the English Landscape 
School and its influence on the Continent 
concludes the book. Mr. Triggs is to be 
congratulated upon the moderation with 
which he has expressed his views—a 
moderation not always observed by writers 
on the subject. He hasenhanced his reputa- 
tion and should achieve the end he has in 
view—the end, we take it, of giving data 
upon which the garden designers of the 
present day can build, and others who 
would conserve the old gardens of which 
they are trustees can work, secure in the 
tradition of an art as old as civilization 
itself. Besides the Bibliography, an Index 
is provided. The only slip we have 
noticed in this splendidly got-up book 
is on p. 6, where “‘ servants” should read 
savants. 
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THE PASTEL SOCIETY. 


Aw exhibition of pastels is always a de- 
monstration of the validity, even in artistic 
matters, of certain moral laws, and in the 
present show we feel how helpless is the 
callow artist when deprived of the whole- 
some difficulties of craftsmanship—diffi- 
culties which he chafes against as hampering 
the free expression of his personality, but 
which really develope that personality. 
The domain of pastel is, comparatively, 
an artistic Thelema, and we have but 
to look upon the walls of the Institute 
Galleries to realize how few of the contribu- 
tors have given themselves the discipline 
necessary to face so complete a liberty. 
One poetic little work by Mr. Henry Muhr- 
man—Highgate (269)—seems to offer in a 
high degree what the rest of his exhibits 
supply to a certain extent—an example of 
pastel treated as the "so osgge responsive 
medium its admirers claim it to be, the 
artist feeling his way to realization of his 
inner vision, with no thought as to the 
means by which he produces it. Even 
here, where the seriousness of the artist is 
undoubted, we submit that the mere facility 
of the method deprives it of its monu- 
mental quality, and that, if pastel have 
indeed the exceptional permanence claimed 
(almost too confidently) in the Preface to the 
Catalogue, it ought not to have it. Indeed, 
perhaps one of the saving points about Mr. 
Muhrman’s pastels is that they pretend to 
no great intrinsic beauty of material, but 
are just rubbed and dusty records of the 
painter’s dreams. , 

This is by no means what is usually 
conjured up by the word “ pastel.’’ Surface 
beauty of material is inherently a weapon 
of the pastellist, but one thinks of his work 
as most suitably evanescent in interest— 
frankly fragile, preferably concerned with 
subjects of momentary appeal. The amus- 
ing sketches‘by Heer Willy Sluiter, such as 
No. 168, At Davos, or, better still, No. 173, At 
St. Moritz, are examples of this; yet even in 
these topical notes the artist wisely narrows 
his liberty and stiffens his art by laying down 
certain arbitrary stylistic rules, and obeying 
them strictly. In a less degree Miss L. 
Pelling Hall also (Twilight, 259, and 
Entrance to Monastery, 260) has the taste 
to restrict the vagaries of a lax method. 
Mr. George Sheringham’s rather cloying 
designs (232-5) lacks this tact, though 
he feels the luxuriousness of the medium; 
while the studies of figures without extremi- 
ties by Mr. McClure Hamilton mark a 
further stage in the direction of vague genera- 
lization, distilling nothing of much signifi- 
cance. The difficulties of painting have 
ever been its salvation, and the successive 
inventions which have _ relaxed them 
have been accompanied by a_ constant 
loss of responsibility. Gautier’s famous 
poem inevitably occurs to the tritic of this 
exhibition, and we cannot but think that, 
if he had not needed a rhyme for 
“‘ rebelle,”’ it would have been pastel rather 
than the comparatively exacting water- 
colour against which he would have warned 
the artist. 








THE MARLBOROUGH GALLERY. 


Ir is difficult to understand the raison 
@étre of this exhibition of works wisely 
described in the Catalogue as ‘by or 
attributed to’ Velasquez, Zurbaran, II 
Greco, and other masters of the Spanish 
School. A Magdalene ascribed to Il Greco 
is the only work of much intrinsic interest ; 
but even this is not to be compared with 
another work by that artist—uncatalogued, 





and for some reason not included in the 
exhibition—to be seen in an inner room. 

Compared with the black and often 
artistically dull canvases in the lower 
gallery, a collection (upstairs) of works 
tending to Post-Impressionism has some 
life and character. It is ill-disposed and 
difficult to see, and the best work cata- 
logued—a Nude (127) by Valloton—must 
again be sought for in a private office, 
though in this instance the odd suscepti- 
bilities of the British public are, perhaps, 
unavoidably considered. It is a refreshingly 
cold and passionless study, very accom- 
lished in its suave academic line, and may 
a recommended for its refinement, adroit 
composition, and well-sustained draughts- 
manship. 








THE WORK OF MISS JESSIE BAYES. 


It does not need the presence of ‘‘ sacred ”’ 
subjects and objects associated with the 
observances of religion, such as a Praying 
Desk (2), among the works by Miss Jessie 
Bayes at the Baillie Gallery to establish 
the conviction that the real function of her 
art is to express the sacramental view of 
life. This at once removes it from the 
field of mere ornament to that of practical 
utility, which, paradoxically, is the final 
justification of decorative art. The range 
of the artist’s intention is aptly indicated 
by the illuminated Opening Page of Dante’s 
Vita Nuova (30) on the one hand, and a 
Bedstead in Painted and Gilded Cedar Wood 
(39) on the other. Between these considera- 
tions, food for the soul and rest for the body, 
the talent of the artist, whether consciously 
or not, is engaged in liberating from the 
material properties, and embodying in 
beautiful forms and colours, the spiritual 
significance of the acts concerned in their 
use. Its natural limitations are suggested 
by the fact that it is between the explication 
of crude structure and the making of an 
isolated picture that Miss Bayes is most 
successful in achievement. Such a work 
as Design for Mural Decoration (25), though 
good in itself, just lacks the full recognition 
of surrounding stone or bricks and mortar 
as factors in its form; and in her subject 
pictures, such as The Sleep of Brynhild (18), 
Miss Bayes keeps always a little on the 
side of the material employed. These 
limitations determine what her material 
should be, and is: paint, broadly conceived 
to include gesso and gold. 

Her rank as a craftswoman in paint could 
hardly be better estimated than by her 
command of the now rare art of gilding. 
She uses gold with an apparent nonchalance 
that not only leaves the fine qualities of 


the substance itself uninjured, but also 
enhances the more modest worth of the 
material to which it is applied. The 


combination of gold and blue seems to be 
her temperamental choice in colour, though, 
in her most important exhibit, The Bedstead, 
she has recognized the advantages, both 
practical and emotional, of black as a basis. 
In style of workmanship Miss Bayes is not 
less in the English tradition for reflecting 
Italian and Celtic influences, easily recon- 
ciled as they were by such painters as Burne- 
Jones, and, by their appearance, marking 
the genuine evolution of the modern from 
the medisval craftswoman. Our only regret 
in looking at such work is in itself a compli- 
ment—regret that an imagination so deli- 
cate and a talent so sure should not yet 
have come to the rescue of our cruder 
necessities. C. M. 











THE OPPENHEIM AND OTHER 


COLLECTIONS. 


FripAY, the 13th inst., will long be memorable 
in the history of Messrs. Christie’s, for on that 
day a Hobbema fetched over 15,0001, and a 
Romney over 40,0002., the latter sum being the 
largest ever paid for a picture in a British sale- 
room. The sale began with the collection formed 
by the late Mr. H. M. W. Oppenheim :— 

" Drawings.—R. Alt, Odeonsplatz, Munich ; and 
A French Harbour Town, 357l. ; A Swiss Village ; 
and A Swiss Landscape, 3151. S. Freudeberg, The 
Toilet, a lady in pink dress, seated at her dressing- 
table, a pet dog on a footstool by her side, 5251. 
J. B. Mallet, La Chambre des Enfants, 2311. 

Pictures.—French and Italian Schools; J. B. 
Huet, The Swing, 441l. J. M. Nattier, Justice 
menacing Tyranny, 5041. J. B. J. Pater, The 
Halt, an encampment, with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen near some tents, 8191. J. B. Santerre, 
Portrait of a Lady, in red figured dress, with 
a negro page holding a bowl of water, 3781. 

Dutch and Flemish Schools.—M. Hobbema, A 
Woody Landscape (described in Smith’s * Cata- 
logue Raisonné,’ vol. vi. p. 133, No. 62), 15,7501. 
D. Teniers, The Interior of a Guard-Room (Smith’s 
* Catalogue Raisonné,’ No. 681, and Supplement, 
No. 28), 2,100/.; The Interior of an Alehouse, in 
the centre a soldier with four other men around 
a table drinking, 1,260/. 

The total of the Oppenheim pictures and draw- 
ings was 26,4331. 15s. 

The following were sold by order of the execu- 
tors of Lady Dorothy Nevill.—Pastels: Rosalba, 
Horace Walpole, in mauve coat, with flowered 
gold braid, 3991.; Sir Robert Walpole, in yellow 
coat, with red cloak, 3151. ; Admiral Galfridus 
Walpole, in tblue cloak embroidered with silver, 
3991. A picture by A. Devis of Sir Joshua 
Vanneck and his Family, 1,942l. 

The following pictures were sold by order of 
the trustees of Sir T. C. Callis Western : Hoppner, 
Portrait of a Lady, in white muslin dress cut low 
at the neck, 1,1021. J. S. Copley, Lord Western 
and his Brother, Lord Western in blue coat, 
yellow vest, and white stock, seated, holding a 
portfolio on his knees; his brother standing 
behind with his dog, 8921. Hogarth, The Western 
Family, 3,7801. M. d’Hondecoeter, The Combat, 
a cock of brilliant plumage fighting with a turkey, 
1,0501. B. Wilson, The Callis Family, 4831. 

The picture by Romney alluded to above was 
the property of Sir Frederick Arundel de la Pole, 
and represented Anne, Lady de la Pole, whole- 
length, facing to the front, her head slightly turned 
to the right, in white satin dress, pale green silk 
sash, and pale green shoes; she is standing in a 
landscape, and leans her left elbow on a stone 
pedestal, 41,3701. 

The following were sold by order of the executor 
of Mr. J. H. B. Christie: Hoppner, Mrs. Hoppner, 
in white muslin dress and wide-brimmed straw 
hat trimmed with pink ribbons, 9,765. ; Hugo 
van der Goes, The Two Wings of a Triptych, 
enclosing a Gothic shrine of carved wood repre- 
senting the Descent from the Cross, 1,0291. 

The remainder were from various ree 
J. Russell, The Favourite Rabbit (pastel), 787. 
Raeburn, Bruce Williamson, Esq., of Lawers and 
Balgray, in dark coat, yellow vest, and white 
stock, 651l.; William Stirling of Cordale, in 
dark-green jacket with slashed sleeves, and dark 
cloak fastened at the neck with red strings and 
tassels, 6301.; Francis Horner, M.P., in dark 
coat, vest, and breeches; seated by a table, 
resting his right hand on an open book, 1,155. ; 
Hon. Mrs. Grant of Kilgraston, in brown dress, 
a blue muslin shawl over her shoulders, 4,2001. 5 
James Gregory, M.D., in grey coat and vest, with 
white stock, seated in an arm-chair, turned to the 
left, 5251.; Dugald Stewart, in dark coat and 
vest, with white stock, turned slightly to the 
right, 798/.; Lord Robert Blair of Aventoun, in 
grey coat and vest, with white stock, seated in an 
arm-chair, 997/. Reynolds, Mrs. Joseph Mus- 
grave, in grey dress and yellow sash, holding in 
her hands a garland of flowers, which she is 
about to place round the neck of a lamb, 1,1551. 
Lawrence, The First Duke of Wellington, in black 
coat with blue lining, in a landscape, 1,3121. 
Gainsborough, Portrait of a Gentleman, in scarlet 
coat, and light-blue vest trimmed with silver 
braid, in an oval, 1,0501.; Dr. Marsh, M.P. for 
Chippenham, in scarlet coat and buff embroidered 
vest, holding his black hat under his left arm, 
83,9901. Romney, Major-General James Hartley, 
whole-length, in crimson coat, white vest and 
breeches, and red sash, holding the bridle of his 
horse, 7,035/.; Col. James Clitherow, painted 


| when 18, in brown dress coat and white vest, 


| 


seated on a green chair, holding a book, 2,8351. 
The total of the day’s sale reached the un- 
precedented sum of 119,8431. 1s. 
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ETCHINGS. 
ON Tuesday, the 10th inst., Messrs. Sotheby sold 
the following modern etchings: D. Y. Cameron, 
Venetian Palace, 68/.; Ca d’Oro, 70l.; Doge’s 
Palace, 961.; North Porch, Harfleur, 521.; The 
Five Sisters, 170/.; Old St. Etienne, 787. Muir- 
head Bone, Demolition of St. James’s Hall, 
Interior, 681. ; Exterior, 641. ; The Great Gantry, 
78l.; another impression, 110/.; Building, 751. ; 
Ayr Prison, 92l.; Somerset House, 90/. The 
total of the sale was 3,3711. 1s. 











Fine Art Gossip. 


y Ar the Alpine Club Gallery is a collection 
of the works of the late W. J. Laidlay, 
an artist well known for his services in 
organizing the New English Art Club in the 
early days before it attained its present 
quasi - official standing. No. 5, Duck- 
Shooting in Norfolk, is the best of the large 
pictures. Nos. 94 and 97 are rather better 
in colour than the rest of the small works in 
an exhibition which cannot be said to place 
Mr. Laidlay among the more important 
artists of histime. Mr. J. Stanley LittleJays 
stress in the Catalogue on his possession of 
other qualities—for instance, “‘he was one 
of the best of slow bowlers.”’ 


At the gallery of Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
Mr. Allen Seaby’s drawings of Gilbert 
White’s ‘Selborne’ are something of a dis- 
appointment to critics who have appreciated 
his often well-designed colour-prints. The 
water-colours shown have none of the 
stylistic qualities which one might have 
hoped to find developed from practice 
in this direction. They are careful and 
copious in detail when studies of birds are 
attempted—only obviously picturesque when 
landscape is the theme. Prints of the 
artist’s woodcuts, however, are shown in an 
adjoining room, and he deserves encourage- 
ment to persist in this line. 


THE loan exhibition of Post-Impressionist 
Pictures and Drawings opened last week 
at the Leeds Arts Club has a special interest 
as emphasizing the fact that collectors in 
the North of England are acquiring repre- 
sentative works by members of this school. 


AN exhibition of the works of J. Buxton 
Knight was opened at the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall in Bradford last Thursday. 


THE TURNER EXHIBITION now open in the 
City of York Art Gallery is a loan collection 
from the National Gallery, with a few addi- 
tions borrowed from Farnley Hall. The 
early and middle periods of the artist are 
well represented, the later more scantily. 


Aw EXHIBITION OF SPANISH OLD MASTERS 
will be held at the Grafton Galleries from 
October next for four months. The pro- 
ceeds will be divided between the National 
Art-Collections Fund and the analogous 
Spanish society in Madrid. <A general com- 
mittee is being formed, and many promises 
of support have already been received. Mr. 
Maurice W. Brockwell will act as Secretary. 


‘SAMUEL COOPER AND THE MINIATURE 
PAINTERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY’ 
is the title of Mr. J. J. Foster’s new book, 
upon which he has been engaged for many 
months. It will be issued in the autumn 
by Messrs. Dickinson of Bedford Street. 
It will contain a record and description of 
over a thousand miniatures of the period, 
and be copiously illustrated from originals 
in the royal and other famous collections, 
many being subjects hitherto unpublished. 


THE death of Mr. Ralph Hedley at 63 
removes an artist well known in the North 
of England. He had exhibited for several 
years in the Royal Academy, and did much 
for the promotion of art in Newcastle. 





MUSIC 


—@a— 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Dauriac (Lionel), MeyERBEER, ‘‘ Les Maitres 
de la Musique,” 3fr. 50. Paris, Alcan 
Detailed notices are given here of Meyer- 
beer’s operas, especially three, ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ ‘Les Huguenots,’ and ‘Le Pro- 
phéte,’ pointing out their strong and weak 
features, and a few short sentences in the 
concluding chapter show succinctly the 
author’s attitude towards the composer. 
They are as follows: ‘ L’art de Scribe- 
Meyerbeer est un art démodé, autrement dit 
un art condamné.” “La musique n’a 
de valeur que rapportée au drame.” “Ce 
qu’elle [la musique] veut dire, le malheur 
est qu’elle le dise assez médiocrement.” 
And ‘“‘ Les qualités de Meyerbeer ont passé 
dans celles de ses successeurs en s’y amé- 
liorant.”’ These are excellent, though not 
new criticisms. But when the writer says 
that the decline of Scribe has been fatal to 
the music of Meyerbeer, the latter must 
bear his share of the blame. The article 
‘Meyerbeer’ in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ says 
that he would have his libretti ‘‘ modified 
to suit his successive fancies over and over 
again, until the final form retained little 
likeness to the original.» Wagner says that 
Scribe, who could write interesting dramatic 
poems for other composers, “‘ had to cobble 
up those bombastical rococo texts [%.e., 
those of the operas mentioned] for Meyer- 
beer.” io aie 


McSpadden* (J. Walker), Orprra Synopses, 
a Guide to the Plots and Characters 
of the Standard Operas, 2/6 net. 

Harrap 
Includes practically all the “ grand,” 

‘* romantic,” and “ light’? operas prominent 
in the repertory of managers within the 
last few years, arranged in alphabetical 
order, down to Wolf-Ferrari’s latest successes 
and Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier.” The author 
gives a brief synopsis of the plot in each 
instance and a list of the characters. 


Pirro (André), Scuisrz, “‘ Les Maitres de la 
Musique,” 3fr. 50. Paris, Alean 
Chrysander, Fiirstenau, Spitta, Sir Hubert 
Parry (in the ‘ Oxford History of Music ’), 
and others have written about the life and 
works of Heinrich Schiitz, who was born 
exactly one hundred years before Johann 
Sebastian Bach. M. Pirro, dealing solely 
with the composer, has room for many 
quaint details and more than glimpses of 
music and musicians at that period in Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Italy. Schiitz studied 
at Venice with the renowned Andrea Gabrieli, 
and afterwards paid visits to Italy. He 
was there in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century, when Monteverdi was 
beginning to stir the minds of musicians, 
and they were trying to cast off “the 
narrow discipline of the past.” History 
repeats itself: the same is now taking place 
in this early part of the twentieth century. 
Schiitz himself was affected by the new 
movement; but he was humble, referred 
to his gifts as “‘ mediocre,”’ and declared that 
he could only boast of having frequented 
the society of the most notable musicians, 
and thus caught “‘ the shadow of their art.” 
Pirro describes Schiitz’s compositions, 
principally sacred, and, like all who have 
studied them, especially the ‘ Passions,’ 
agrees that Bach, his great successor, took 
more than one hint from him; also that 
Italian influence accounts for a strong dra- 
matic element in his works. M. Pirro’s 





description of ‘ The History of the Nativity,’ 
though brief, is interesting. Schiitz wrote 
it when he was nearly 80 years of age. In 
this work instrumental music plays a promi- 
nent and picturesque part. 








Musical Gossip. 


Herr NIKIScH was the conductor at the 
concert of the London Symphony Orchestra 
on the 16th inst. The programme was 
devoted to Beethoven, and included the 
‘Egmont’ Overture and the ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony. The rendering of these works 
was intensely dramatic. The first move- 
ment of the latter is long, yet there was so 
much life and character in the performance 
that interest was maintained to the last note. 
M. Paderewski played the solo part of the 
E flat Concerto, but in the first two move- 
ments there were some anachronistic Chopin- 
esque touches. The great pianist no doubt 
interprets the music according to his feelings, 
and so far is sincere; moreover, if Chopin 
ever played that work, he would probably 
have given a similar reading. 

Desussy’s ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ was 
performed at Covent Garden on the 12th 
inst., and, though the work is never likely 
to achieve popularity, its merits are every 
year meeting with fuller recognition. We 
can quite understand that those accustomed 
to a fuller display of the art of music ex- 
perience a certain disappointment; but 
after all, if Debussy has given too little, and 
is meaningless apart from the stage, Wagner 
gave too much, and is so attractive that the 
public has been content to hear him in 
the concert-room without troubling, as 
he intended, about the dramas. The 
performance at Covent Garden was of the 
best. Madame Edvina impersonated Méli- 
sande sympathetically. while M. Bourbon was 
forcible as Golaud. The part of Pelléas was 
taken for the first time by M. Maguenat, 
whose singing and acting were both excellent. 

Last WEDNESDAY Signor Caruso was the 
Rodolfo in ‘ La Bohéme,’ and sang with fine 
effect. Madame Carmen Melis as Mimi acted 
well, but was hardly equal to Madame 
Melba, with whom the part is inseparably 
associated. We refer more to the quality 
of voice than to the actual singing, which 
was good. 


M. WatTER Morse RUMMEL’s pianoforte 
recital at the Aolian Hall on the 12th inst. 
was not at all conventional. The classical 
masters were not represented, but two fine 
works of the early romantic period were 
included: Schumann’s Fantasia in c and 
Brahms’s Sonata in F minor. Both were 
admirably rendered. In the Schumann the 
pianist was so intent on the music that at 
certain moments he did not keep either 
tone or rate within reasonable bounds. 
But that, if a fault, was pardonable, for 
it showed temperament. The programme 
also included Debussy’s new second set 
of Préludes. In the _ short tone-poems 
‘ Feuilles mortes,’ ‘ Les Fées sont d’exquises 
Danseuses,’ and ‘ La Terrasse des Audiences 
du Clair de lune,’ we found atmosphere, 
skill, and charm. The other numbers are 
less characteristic, and some have titles 
little calculated to inspire a composer. 
M. Rummel made light of difficulties, of 
which there are many. As an interpreter of 
Debussy’s pianoforte music he is in the first 
rank. 


Miss FLORENCE MacsetH, who made her 
début at Mr. Thomas Beecham’s orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall yesterday week, 
has a voice of exceptional compass, enabling 
her to sing, and with a large measure of 
success, “‘ Una voce poco fa,” “‘ Caro nome,” 
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and the ‘Bell’ song from ‘ Lakmé’ with | 
added high notes and fioriture. Her voice | 
has been well trained. The selection of 
Mozart’s “‘ Martern aller Arten’’ was less 
effective, and as music not interesting. The 
number of soprano singers who can attempt 
the high flights in the songs mentioned is 
limited, and Miss Macbeth, though young, 
already gives promise of a bright future as a 
coloratura singer. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

Mox.—Sat. Royal Upera, Coven — 

Turs.—Fri. Russian Opera, Drury Len 

Mox. Emma Barker's Concert, 3, King’ 's Room, Broadwoods’. 
Wilhelm Ganz’s Concert, 3, Empress 8. 

Aline van Barentzen’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 

Dora Delise’s Vocal Rec 5, Bechstein Hall. 

Delphine Gray's Recital 3. is, y tom at 

London om Ls ony Orchestra, 8, Queen’s Hal 

Marion eighley Snowden's Pianoforte Hevital, 8.30, Zolian 


2 


" ake ‘Gluck’ 's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
David and Clara Mannes’s Sonata Recital, 


Misses Phyllis and Hilda Lett's Matinée Musicale, 3.30, Ritz 
otel. 


Raymonde Amy’s Song Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 

Elena Gerhardt’s Recital, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 

Cedric Sharpe's ‘Cello Recital, 8 15, Bechstein Hall. 

Bach Chamber Concert, 8.30, Westminster Cathedral Hall. 
Frank La Forge's Concert, 3, Bechstein Ha 

Vernon Warner and Daisy Kennedy’s Recital, 3.15, olian 


3.15, Bechstein 


oa 


all. 
Irish Folk-Song Society, 3.30, Broad woods’. 
Emil Mlynarski’s Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Hilda Saxe’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Sigismund Stojowski’s Concert, 8.30, Molian Hall. 
x3. Wladimir Cernikoff's Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Dorothy de Vin’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Rall. 
York Bowen and Sylvia York Bowen's Pianoforte and Lieder 
Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
Georg Wille’s ‘Cello Recital. 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Augusta Coen’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Gladys Moger’s Concert of British Songs, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Rotterdam Trio, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Carl Friedberg’s Pianoforte Rec ital, : 3, Holian Hall. 
Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 
—@— 


Shakespeare's Hamlet, a New Commen- 
tary. With a Chapter on First Prin- 
ciples. By Wilbraham Fitzjohn Trench. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tuts is a cleverly written book on a 

subject which has been already worn 

threadbare by commentators. Mr. 

Trench, in fact, does little more than 

state old ideas in a new way. He con- 

tends, for instance, that the reader’s 
whole concern is with the part of Ham- 
let, an impression made familiar to the 
public by actors on the modern stage. 
Then we are told that Shakespeare 
has sacrificed stage effectiveness for the 
sake of subtleties in characterization, 
an opinion previously expressed by Swin- 
burne ; while the writer attributes Ham- 
let’s inaction to his love of contempla- 
tion, a statement for which Hamlet 
himself is responsible. Mr. Trench also 

believes that Shakespeare’s hero is a 

nervous blunderer, a view the late Dr. 

Furnivall used to bring forward; and 

even considers that his want of self- 

control is sometimes akin to madness, 

a subject of continual controversy. We 

must add that the author asserts in the 

first chapter of this new commentary 
that “the tragedy is a work perfect in 
conception and execution,” while in the 
last chapter we are told that the man 

Hamlet is a puzzle even to Shakespeare 

himself. In fact there are, as there 

were bound to be in a work comprising 

274 pages dealing with criticisms upon 

a single play, considerable discrepancies, 

and even contradictions. 

Now, although Mr. Trench admits that 
his commentary is of no value “ save in 
relation to the text commented upon,” 





there is no reason why the study of 
drama should be stinted in this way. 
Printed words which are written to be 
spoken cannot always be accepted at 
their face value, for they vary in their 
meaning according to the tones of the 
speaker. It is not sound argument to 
say that Hamlet is brutal in his manner 
towards Ophelia because Mr. Trench 
reads the scene that way. Nor need 
the words ‘I have heard of your paint- 
ings, too,” be spoken in a tone to support 
the notion that Ophelia herself painted 
her face. It may he only Hamlet’s 
protest against those married women 
who in disposition and conduct resemble 
the Queen. Strange to say, Mr. Trench 
forgets that Shakespeare, for the sake 
of stage effect, gives Ophelia not the 
mind of a court lady, but that of a village 
maiden, which may suggest that this 
play does not belong to the period of 
the dramatist’s mature work. Again, 
we differ from Mr. Trench in his opinion 
that a play can be regarded as if it were 
a narrative of real life divided into five 
acts, with intervals of time during which 
anything mayor may not have happened. 
Nor can we admit that a critic obtains 
full knowledge of a play by reading the 
acts independently of each other, for 
this is not the author’s way of writing 


his play, and should not be the critic’s | 
it is merely an atti- | 


way of examining it; 
tude of mind in which the spectator of 
the play is placed that his interest may 
be stimulated by anticipation, or by the 
unexpected. In the opinion of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, to read a play was “‘a 
knack, the fruit of much knowledge, and 
some imagination comparable to that of 
reading score”’; the reader was apt, he 
said, “to miss the proper point of view,” 
and, indeed, until the point of view is 
correctly ascertained, the dramatic value 
of each sentence cannot be determined. A 
dramatist often inserts colloquial pas- 
sages in a play, not because they bear 
directly upon the story or the characters, 
but because they give an appearance of 
naturalness to the scene. Even Hamlet 


begins his night ramble with a_ talk 
about the weather! If every man’s 
unpremeditated utterances were ex- 


amined with the same minuteness with 
which Mr. Trench dissects Hamlet's 
words, no living person would be ac- 
counted a rational being. As a conse- 
quence Hamlet, as Mr. Trench explains 
him, is something of an anomaly, and 
on one occasion (p. 161) he even appears 
to be both mad and sane at the same 
moment ! 

If space permitted, it would be inter- 
esting to examine in detail some of the 
doubtful conclusions which inevitably 
arise from Mr. Trench’s method of criti- 
cism ; we give two instances. Speaking 
of Hamlet’s soliloquy in Act IV., Mr. 
Trench observes: ‘* But fancy Hamlet 
of all men accusing himself of not exer- 
cising his reasoning powers, of not look- 
ing beyond the present moment of 
animal existence to the ‘before’ and 
‘after’! Now Hamlet does not so 
accuse himself in this soliloquy; on the 





contrary, he discredits himself for possess- 
ing superior reasoning powers to Fortin- 
bras, who invents excuses ‘to find 
quarrel in a straw,” while Hamlet him- 
self refuses to stir towards his revenge 
‘without great argument.” His reluct- 
ance to take action was, in the present 
reviewer's opinion, in reality due to 
the fact that his reason and conscience 
were not satisfied that the King’s death 
would be in accordance with the Divine 
Will (Act V. sc. ii. 63-70). 

The second instance iseven more charac- 
teristic of Mr. Trench’s way of reasoning. 
On p. 189 we read: ‘Throughout three 
whole acts, while Hamlet has been having 
his chances, Claudius has been passive.” 
Both these statements challenge criti- 
cism, and it is curious that no commen- 
tator, so far as the present writer is 
aware, has shown where Hamlet gets 
these supposed chances previous to find- 
ing the King alone at his prayers. It 
is true that he bitterly reproaches him- 
self for his procrastination, and it is 
easy to believe that he longs to take his 
revenge each time he is in the presence 
of the man he loathes. It is equally 
easy also to realize that it would have 
meant certain disaster to the Prince 
had he even attempted to draw his sword 
in the King’s presence. Moreover, it 
must be noticed that the Ghost, on his 
reappearance in Act III., does not re- 
proach his son for procrastination, though 
this was expected; he merely refers to 
the “almost blunted purpose.” Mr. 
Trench anticipates our criticism by say- 
ing: ‘Upon the two postulates, that 
Hamlet had a duty to do, and that there 
was no external obstacle such as our 
imagination would readily construct, the 
whole fabric of the plot depends.” But 
where is the evidence for adopting this 
point of view? Mr. Trench gives us 
none. A second argument brought for- 
ward concerning Hamlet’s chances is 
this, If Laertes could raise the rabble in 
revolt against the King, why could not 
Hamlet have done the same? Yet this 
would, indeed, mean “rewriting the 
play,” to which Mr. Trench properly 
takes exception. Nor are the cases of 
Laertes and Hamlet really parallel. The 
Court knew that Polonius had _ been 
slain, and the information had spread 
beyond the palace; yet only Hamlet 
and Horatio were aware that the Prince’s 
father had died a violent death, so that 
Hamlet had no evidence at hand on which 
to provoke a rebellion against his uncle. 

Nor has Claudius been passive through- 
out the first three acts, as Mr. Trench 
asserts. Although not always conspicuous 
as a talker, the King has taken very 
practical measures to defend himself 
from the possible designs of one whose 
place on the throne he has usurped ; 
and on Mr. Trench’s own showing the 
King has been careful to keep the Prince 
under surveillance at Court. He has, 
besides, induced Hamlet’s _ school- 
fellows to become the King’s spies; he 
spares no opportunity of spreading re- 
ports that Hamlet is on the verge of 
madness; he personally assures himself 
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that his nephew’s melancholy is not due 
to love for Ophelia; he stops Hamlet’s 
murder-play at its critical moment, and 
finally decides to banish its author to 
England. Altogether, his attitude from 
the first has been the reverse of passive. 
The present reviewer gravely doubts if 
any criticism can give a correct appre- 
ciation of this play without taking into 
account that external and historical evi- 
dence which Mr. Trench considers to be 
outside his province as a commentator. 
Does not the play of ‘Hamlet’ in 
its movement repeat the drama of 
‘Richard II.’? In both plays there are 
shown two princes of opposite tempera- 
ments in mortal conflict with each other: 
Bolingbroke, the usurper, who is prosaic, 
masterful, and unprincipled, crushing out 
the life of the romantic poet-king ; and 
Claudius, the usurper, with his suave 
manner, religious hypocrisy, and crafty 
brain, destroying the promising career 
of the religious and emotional young 
Hamlet. Neither of these plays, we 
believe, was written round one central 
figure. Further, we suggest that Mr. 
Trench will find in the first quarto edition 
of ‘Hamlet’ the answer to his regrets 
that Shakespeare has not given us hints 
for a stage version of his longer play. 
This quarto, which was the first copy to 
get into the printer’s hands, garbled as 
it is in regard to its text, yet clearly 
shows in its plot-construction that to 
the Elizabethans the interest of the play 
lay in its story of murder and revenge, 
and in its cross- purposes. Moreover, 
the play of ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ which 
was written under pressure of an attack 
made on the dramatist and his theatre, 
comes near in date of composition to 
* Hamlet,’ and as regards its loose plot- 
construction can bear comparison with 
it. Finally, it should be noticed that 
Mr. Trench’s argument that nobody ever 
will understand the character of Hamlet 
is not supported by any evidence con- 
temporary with Shakespeare’s time. 
Hamlet's impressionable nature, rich in 
qualities and possibilities, varied with his 
environment. He was the product of 
his time, and could be seen daily at 
Elizabeth’s Court. There, he was no 
enigma to those who knew how brilliant 
and how ready for good or for evil 
were the talents of those rival noblemen 
whose fame and use in life were depen- 
dent on the Queen’s capricious favour. 
Although Mr. Trench’s conclusions 
with regard to this play are not the 
same as our own, we willingly admit that 
the book has decided attraction, and for 
the sake of its exhaustive treatment of 
the characters and story of the play it 
should be read by all students interested 
in the subject. But we are still waiting 
for a constructive history of the Hamlet 
controversy—one that shall explain why 
the character became involved in mys- 
tery; why a young man of Hamlet’s 
temperament, who was placed in the pain- 
ful position that the unhappy Prince 
suddenly found himself in, should not 
act as he did, and be taken at his word. 
Hamlet rightly blames the King for 





the “‘excitements of my reason and my 
blood.”” Why, then, should we not do 
the same? Until, with Hamlet, we can 
trace back to the King the many tragic 
misfortunes of the play, commentators 
will fail to show us the true meaning of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’ That, at any 
rate, is the belief of the present re- 
viewer. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Or the triple bill presented at the 
Court by the Irish Players during the 
latter half of last week, only Lady 
Gregory’s ‘ The Miser’ was new to London. 
This short play is a translation of three 
scenes from Moliére, which, following 
one after the other without any interval, 
give a very fair idea of the comedy. In the 
first scene, which is also the most amusing, 
Harpagon discusses a marriage with Frosine, 
the match-maker ; in the second he orders 
his great dinner; in the third he discovers 
the loss of the gold. The principal item 
on the pregramme, Mr. T. C. Murray’s 
‘ Birthright,’ and the short comedy in one 
act by Lady Gregory entitled ‘ Hyacinth 
Halvey,’ have been seen and discussed on a 
previous occasion. 

The great charm of the Irish Players still 
lies in their delightful spontaneity and entire 
freedom from those stage conventions which 
are, unfortunately, too much in evidence 
to-day in many of our West-End theatres. 
During the early part of this week they 
presented another triple bill. This opened 
with ‘The Clancy Name,’ by Mr. Lennox 
Robinson, in which a widow, who after 
some years has managed to clear her farm 
of debt, suddenly learns that her son is a 
murderer. The little play, with its tragic 
end, afforded that fine actress Miss Sara 
Allgood, who appeared in all three pieces, 
her best opportunity ; and she missed nothing 
of the poignancy of the tragedy. 

The second piece, ‘Damer’s Gold,’ by 
Lady Gregory, was of lighter texture. It 
concerns an old miser—admirably played 
by Mr. J. M. Kerrigan—who frustrates his 
anxious relatives’ desire to share his gold. 
We leave him putting on his hat and coat, 
and sallying forth in search of enjoyment. 
There is some good comedy in the situation, 
and the acting all round was excellent. 

Mr. Arthur Sinclair again played the chief 
part in the merry farce ‘Spreading the 
News,’ also by Lady Gregory, which com- 
pleted the programme. His unruffled resigna- 
tion in the face of a series of calamities was 
rich in humour. 


THAT amusing farce ‘ Brewster’s Millions ’ 
was transferred to the Strand Theatre on 
Monday. It was carried through at a 
great pace—too great, in fact, at times 
—and Mr. Percy Hutchison claimed the 
honours with his dashing rendering of Monty 
Brewster, the young man who works so hard 
to disperse his fortune. An easy method, 
as we have said before, does not occur 
to him: he could have lost his money with 
plenty of time to spare had he started a high- 
class daily newspaper. The rest of the cast, 
with the exception of Mr. Vivian Gilbert 
and Miss Olivia Glynn, hardly bore the 
impress of a West-End company. 


AN enjoyable evening’s entertainment was 
provided on Monday at the Playhouse, where 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s revival of ‘ Bunty Pulls 
the Strings’ met with a cordial welcome. 
It is satisfactory to note that, notwith- 
standing various changes in the cast since 
it appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, the 





play retains that quaint atmosphere and 
dry colloquial humour which formerly 
characterized it. 

Mr. Edward Lynton as the new Rab 
deserves a special word of commendation 
for the youthful vigour and spontaneity 
with which he invests the part. Tammas 
Biggar becomes perhaps a little more 
human in the hands of Mr. M. R. Morand ; 
we miss something of his former “‘ dourness ” 
and austere dignity, though he can still play 
the patriarch on occasion. Miss Elspeth 
Dudgeon is entirely adequate as Eelen 
Dunlop. The title-part is once more under- 
taken by Miss Kate Moffat, whose rendering 
leaves little to be desired; while Mr. Watson 
Hume as “ Weelum” again “presides at 
the plate,” and has lost nothing of his 
former drollery. 

curtain-raiser entitled ‘The Widow 
Woos’ presents an amusing sketch of a 
somewhat unconventional North - Country 
courtship. 


‘THe CarpINAL’s ROMANCE,’ produced 
at the Savoy on Saturday evening last, was 
amazing, and a section of the audience 
expressed their disapproval. The cast has 
our sympathy, which we cannot extend 
to Mr. Trevor; an actor of his experience 
should not have staged such a play. 


A ‘FEsTSPIEL’ written by Gerhart 
Hauptmann for the centenary celebrations 
in Silesia has, we learn, not had its expected 
run, as it offended German susceptibilities. 
It appears that the distinguished dramatist 
was indiscreet enough to celebrate freedom 
rather than war, and to take a view of 
Napoleon which could not please the patriotic 
German. The claims of art have to yield 
in such cases. We have heard and read 
in Germany that Heine is not a great poet 
because he was a Parisian. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published Monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
ABBOTSHOLME.—ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 


| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—(continued). 


LEE.—BURNT ASH HILL, near BLACKHEATH. 


Pioneer School of New Education Movement. | Modern High School for Girls, Education on modern lines. Pre- 
| paration for all Exams. 
BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. : x 
Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. | SEASCALE.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
| Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Houses 
BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. | for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 63/. 
For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from | 
50 gns. 
“*BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. | DUAL SCHOOLS. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 531. | DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, braci limate. Fees f 50/ 
ROGNOR.—HOLYROOD HOUSE. bracing climate ees from 50/. 
Preparatory. Special care given to French and German. | 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINE 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. | wil (BOYS). 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50l. | BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. 5 acres. 


Playing ground, 


Fees 100 gns. 
ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 


Sound education at moderate fees. 39/. a year. 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET, 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 


Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 





DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 


Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 


In best part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 


Fees 80/. 


HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 

Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 
First-class Finishing School. 
from 75l. 


11 acres of grounds. 
Modern house, large grounds. F 
PANGBOURNE.—CLAYESMORE. iis a 
‘¢ One of the pioneer schools of reformed methods of modern education.” — ? Sore ee 
Beautiful premises and grounds. LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 
Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. Fees from 70 gas. 
RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 


LAUSANNE.—CHATEAU DES APENNINS. 
Lessons by University and Conserva- 





First-class Finishing School. 
toire Professors 
SUUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Fees from 42 gns. VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages. Fees 70/. 


Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. 


Agreeable family life. All educational 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE. 


High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 
development and domestic training. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


LONDON.—20, WEST CORNWALL ROAD, S.W. 
Engineering Schools. Few resident Pupils specially 


EDINBURGH.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE, GRANGE. prepared. 


Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, and all Domestic Arts. 
Diplomas and Certificates awarded. 


KINGSGATE (THANET).—BRONDESBURY. 


High-Class Ladies’ School. 
Education on modern lines. 


| Universities. 
| 


MANCHESTER.—254, OXFORD ROAD. 
| Pennington’s, University Tutors. 





Specially built Premises with fine grounds. | NORTH QUEENSFERRY, FIFE.—ST. MARGARET. 
Few Boys prepared for the Public Schools 
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ANONYMOUS WORKS. 


AMERICANA. 


‘PHILOLOGY, GRAMMAR, AND ETYMOLOGY. 


‘PLACE-NAMES. 


‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


‘¢ LearRNED, Cuarry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1886, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
*.* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The TENTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 


12 vols. (JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, 1909), price 10s. 6d. each 
Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and 
Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


Abbey of Kilkhampton—Address to Poverty—British 
Code of Duelling—Century of Persian Ghazels—Children 
of the Chapel—De Tribus Impostoribus—Die and_ be 
Damned—Essay on Woman—Experiences of a Gaol 
Chaplain—Extraordinary Ascent of the Enchanted Moun- 
tain—Hicks’s Great Jury Story—History of Self-Defence 
—John Bull’s Bible—Leicester’s Ghost—Letters left at 
the Pastrycook’s—Letters of Runnymede—Memoirs of a 
Stomach—Memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality—Oxford 
Sausage—Rebecca—Recommended to Merey—Reéponse 
aux Questions d’un Provincial—Ritualist’s Progress— 
Steer to the Nor’-Nor’-West—Famous History of Capt. 
Thomas Stukeley—Valley of a Hundred Fires—Yahoo— 
Zapata’s Questions. 





First female Abolitionist—John Adams's Epitaph in 
Quincy Church, Boston—* All quiet along the Potomac ” 
—Almshouses or Workhouses—American Coin-Names— 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Loyalists 
compensated for Losses—American Magazine conducted 
by Factory Workers—American Place-Names—American 
Regiment, 62nd Royal—American Yarn—Cheshire Cat 
in America—Dates of Beginnings of different States— 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ in America—Early Steam 
Communication with—English Emigrants to—Fifth of 
November in — Monuments to American Indians — 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation—Lincoln 
on European Politicians—Lincoln compared with King 
Edward VII.—*< Rattlesnake Colonel.” 





A, its Pronunciation—A as Vowel in Welsh—* Abra- 
cadabra,” its Etymology and Transliteration—Accentua- 
tion in English—* Acerbative ’’—* Adespota ’—Adijec- 


tives with Participial Endings—Pronunciation of 7 in 
** Admirable *”—Ainoo and Baskish Languages—* Alake,” 
Abbeokutan Title—Algonquin Element in English— 
‘** Amban,” Tibetan Title—* Amberskins ’’—* Anahuac,”’ 
its Pronunciation—* Angles,” Original Meaning of the 
Word—Curious Use of ‘‘ Anon.” 


Ainsty of York—Alberta, Canada—Aldwych—American— 
Ash in—Askwith or Asquith—Books on their Etymology 
—Bourne in—Cherry in—Index of—Lamb in—Letters 
inserted in—‘ou” in—Ending in “ox ”’—Paradise, 





Heaven, and Hell—Possessives and Place-Names—Pre- 
positions in—Their Pronunciation—Sacred Place-Names | 
in Foreign Lands—Initial T in—‘ The” prefixed to— | 
Waddington. 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


‘“* Passive resister’?—Man or Woman “ with a past” 


—‘ Penny saved is twopence got ’—* Pillar to post” 
—‘“ Poeta nascitur non fit ’—‘‘ Pop goes the weasel ’— 
“* Portmanteau words ’’—‘‘ To break Priscian’s head ’’— 
“* Property has its duties as well as its rights ”—‘t Psycho- 
logical moment ”’—*‘ Pull one’s leg ”—‘* Purple patches ” 
—* Raised Hamlet on them ’”—* Rattling good thing ”’— 


** Religion of all sensible men ”—** Right as a trivet ’— 
“ Rising of the lights ’*—* Rubbed him down with an 
oaken towel ’”—‘‘ Run of his teeth ’’—‘‘ Selling oneself to 
the Devil ’’—‘ Shanks’s mare ’’—‘‘ Shot at the rook 
and killed the crow ’”—* Sinews of war ’’—‘‘ Stew in their 
own juice ’’—‘Storm in a teacup ”—‘Sub rosa ”’— 
“ Telling tales out of school ’’—‘‘ That’s another pair of 
shoes ’’—‘ The better the day, the better the deed ’— 
* Tottenham is turned French ’”—‘‘ Toujours perdrix ’’— 
“Under a cloud ”—* Verify your references ”—‘* Virtue 
of necessity ”’*—* What Lancashire thinks to-day” 
“What the Devil said to Noah ’—‘* What you but see 
when you haven’t a gun! ”’—‘ Whipping the cat ”’— 
‘** White man’s burden ’’—‘* Wrong side of the bed.” 


QUOTATIONS. 
** A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree ’—‘‘ An Austrian 
army awfully arrayed ’—‘ An open foe may prove a 
curse ’*—‘ And the dawn comes up like thunder ’— 
“And while the priest did eat the people stared ’’— 
** As if some lesser God had made the world ’’—* Attain 
the unattainable ’’—* Behold this ruin! ’twas a skull! ’’— 
** Better an old man’s darling ’’—‘ Black is the raven, 
black is the rook ’’—* Born of butchers, but of bishops 
bred ’’—** Build a bridge of gold ’’—** But for the grace 
of God there goes John Bradford ’’—‘ But when shall 
we lay the ghost of the brute ? ’’—‘‘ Could a man be 
secure ’—‘‘ Do the work that’s nearest ’’—‘‘ Dr. Pill- 
blister and Betsy his sister ’’—‘‘ Dutton slew Dutton ’’— 
“Ego sum Rex Romanus et supra grammaticam ’’— 
“ Equal to either fate *—‘ Even the gods cannot alter 
the past ’’—** Fair Eve knelt close to the guarded gate ’”’— 
* Fighting like devils for conciliation ’’—* From what 











small causes great events do spring’”’—‘ Genius is a 
promontory jutting out into the infinite ’’—‘‘ God called 
up from dreams ’’—*‘ Great fleas have little fleas ’’— 


‘** Habacuc est capable de tout ’°—* He who knows not, 
and knows that he knows not ’—‘* Hempseed I sow ”— 
“IT counted two-and-seventy stenches ’—‘I shall pass 
through this world but once ’—*‘ Idols of the market- 
place ’°—** If lusty love should go in search of beauty ’’— 
“In marriage are two happy things allowed ’’—‘ In 
matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch ’—‘‘Is he 
gone to a land of no laughter ?”’ 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New Book by the Author of ‘THE DOP DOCTOR.’ 


RICHARD DEHAN’S 
The Head Quarter Recruit 


A book which shows the admirable qualities of her impressive writing. 
At all Libraries and Bookstalls. 6s. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling net. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 


By the late W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
‘* This compendious and useful little work.”—Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limirtep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


” Bao’s ‘Fruit Salt 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 

Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


























NEXT WEEKS ATHENAUM will contain 


STUDIES IN GREEK AND LATIN 
SCHOLARSHIP, by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D.; and MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM 
HICKEY, 1749-75, edited by ALFRED 
SPENCER. 





Shipping. 








| 





Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c.| 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P Under Contract with H.M, Government. 








p & O PLEASURE 191 3 
CRUISES 
From LONDON (*calling at LEITH) 
by 8.8. “‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tons. 
B, *NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c. July 18—18 Days 
0G. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &c. - Aug. 8—24 Days 
D, DALMATIA, VENICE, &. - Sept. 5—27 Days 
Fares—B, from 15 Gns.; C, from 20 Gns.; 
D, from 25 Gns. 


d Avenue, W.C., 
P & 0 Offices { \ortnem eee eee” | LONDON, | 


























Situations Sacant—continued. 
eeeer ¥ OF £O8 3 OO & 


1e ec & ae Council invites applic ations for the position of 
sc Te NCE TRESS to teach Botany, ¢ suemistry and Elementary 
| Physics at he County Secondary School, Peckham. 
Commencing salary 1201. to 1701. according to experience, rising to 
2201. by yearly increments of 101. 
C ‘andidates must have passed a final examination for a degree held 
vy are cognized University, and must have had previous experience in 
teaching 


Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with 
particulars of the appointment, by sending . stamped addressed 
foolscap en velope to THE EDUCATION OFFICER, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Bink my W.C., to whom 
they must be returned by ll A.M. on SATURDAY. July 5, 1913. 

‘very communication must be marked “‘H.4” on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
jualification for appointment. No candidate is eligible for appoint- 


spent it > 10 is a relative of a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of 
the Schoo’ 
_JAME S BIRD, Repaty Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offic es, Vict« & Benb ankment, W.C 
June 18, 19 


Magaxi ines, &c. 
WIANOEON 


A Monthly Greek Literary Magazine chiefly devoted to Poetry, 
Art, and Philosophy. 
Founded, Edited, and Published by PANEUMOLPOS, 





First Number just out. Principal Contents: Poems and an Essay 
Force and Violence), by the Editor ; Two Articles by B. D. Conlan; 
Portrait of the Editor, Sket« hes, Frontispiece, and Ornaments, by 
J. Prochazka. A very fine pi lie ation (48 pp. 11 by 83). 128. per 


ee um; 1s. 3d. per y, post free. Address: The Manager, 
NTHEON, 289, Re t Stre et, London, W. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE APOCRYPHA AND 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT IN ENGLISH. 


With Introductions and Critical and Explanatory 
Notes to the several Books. 











Edited, in conjunction with many Scholars, 
by R. H. CHARLES. 


| Vol. I. Apocrypha. Vol. II. Pseudepigrapha. 


2 vols. demy 4to, 3/. 38. net. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLEBS. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford pesanbcntnd henna Amen Corner, E.C. 








Provident Institutions. 


PRE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


Reviews of LITERARY ESSAYS; and 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN “ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages: 

ae Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECOND, Permanent Relief in Old Age 
pet Medica! Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots —s i pearttesd 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal 
attendance ree, in addition to an annuity. 
A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SETHE an these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their vee i ~~ and young children. 
SEVEN me pepmens of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
ri ete thece on in all cases of need 
wer A A informatie apply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
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SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND DIPLOMACY, 1820-64. 


Passages from the Journal 


of Francis W. H.. Cavendish. 


With 4 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 


Twenty-five years in Society and the Foreign Office (five as précis-writer to two Foreign Secretaries) gave Mr. Cavendish a peculiar knowledge of the 
leading personalities of his time, and his diary constitutes an amen | valuable picture of early Victorian society. He gives curious and interesting 


anecdotes of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, Napoleon III., the Empress 


ugénie, and other royal or distinguished persons, English and foreign. To the 


history of many burning questions of his day, such as the Canadian, Polish, and Hungarian rebellions, the British, Danish, Italian, and American wars, 
the Spanish Marriages, the anti-Papal Agitation, and the Indian Mutiny, he adds contemporary notes on English, French, and Italian political intrigues, 
and the book, as a whole, gives a picture of a state of affairs strangely different from that which now prevails. 








EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL (1805-40). 


Edited by the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Illustrated. 2 vols. cloth, 21s. net. 


“ As literature, as a document of history, as a record of some of the fine and arduous 
work of one of the most humanitarian of statesmen, this ‘ Early Correspondence of Lord 
John Russell’ is valuable and greatly welcome.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THREE YEARS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. 


Travels, Discoveries, and Excavations of the Frankfort 
Menas Expedition. 


By J. C. EWALD FALLS. With 48 Full-Page Plates. Cloth, 15s. net. 


“This fascinating volume....combines much of the interest of a book of personal 
adventure with that of a scientific record of discovery.”—Antiquary. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


By JOSEPH DAUTREMER. Translated by Sir JAMES GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 15s. net. 


**As often happens in books of travel, the illustrations are the best part of this book. 
That is not to disparage the work of M. Dautremer, who has written a most careful and 
painstaking survey of the history and resources of the country.”—Globe. 


MOZAMBIQUE: Its Agricultural Development. 


By R. N. LYNE, F.L.S. F.R.G.S., Director of Agriculture, Ceylon. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘It is always profitable and a great pleasure to read a book like this, because it tells us 
something quite new and fresh, Nothing has ever before been written about Mozambique 
with the fullness of information shown here.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


A NATURALIST IN CANNIBAL LAND. 


By A. 8S. MEEK. With an Introduction by the Hon. WALTER ROTHSCHILD. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Meek’s account of his doings and adventures is far more thrilling than the 
wildest Verne romance, and asa contribution to ethnology and ent logy it is of the 
greatest importance.” —Observer. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN PANAMA. 


= HARRY A. FRANCK, Author of ‘A Vagabond Journey Around the World,’ &c. 
With many Illustrations from Snapshots by the Author, and Maps. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ An exceedingly graphic record of the actual conditions of life in the Panama zone. 
.... It is very excellent reading indeed.”— Westminster Gazette. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH : 
Its Geology and Natural History. 


By, MEMBERS OF THE HAMPSTEAD SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece, Maps, and other Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 





Although the book is written in a clear and popular style, it is, at the same time, a 
areful and accurate scientific survey of the district. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REVOLUTION. 


Illustrated by the French Revolution. By GUSTAV LE BON. 10s. 6d. net. 
““M. Le Bon lends a new aspect to history, and is as provocative of 
pregnant with it.”— Daily Graphic. 4 7 eps oe 
“A book which no politician who takes his work serious! 
ae Na po seriously can afford to leave 


THE JEWS AND MODERN CAPITALISM. 


By WERNER SOMBART, Professor of Political Economy in the Handelhochschule, 
age Translated, and with Introduction and Notes, by M. EPSTEIN. Cloth, 
5s. net. 

Never before has there been attempted a survey of the Jews in relation to modern 
capitalism by an economist who has made the development of capitalism his life study. 
‘he book discusses such questions as the Jewish contribution to modern economic life, 
| the significance of the Jewish Religion from an economic point of view, the race 
| characteristics of the Jews, and the causes of their success in affairs of finance. The 
work has been widely discussed in Germany, and is both important to the student and 

attractive to the general reader. 


FRENCH PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY. 


| By Prof. ALBERT LEON GUERARD. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


** Those who take the trouble to read this learned, critical, and historical work will 
be rewarded by finding the key to many of the intellectual and religious problems in 
| France.”—Academy. 
‘An able and exhaustive survey of French religious thought in the nineteenth 
| eentury.”"—Daily News. 


‘SOCIAL STUDIES OF TO-DAY. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Litt.D. LL.D., Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Prof. Miinsterberg here deals with present-lay tendencies in the two countries best 
known to him —the United States and Germany. The work of the most distinguished of 
ee the book is full of insight and interest, and is in close touch witb 
actualities. 


PRESTIGE. 
By LEWIS LEOPOLD. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
This work deals with prestige in many departments of life ; in sex-love, economic 
life, religion, politics, brute force, and other vital phenomena. 


“‘ Possessing a prime merit of philosophical books, that of being before all things 
suggestive and stimulative of independent reflections upon its subject." —Scotsman. 


MACAULAY, ESSAYIST AND HISTORIAN. 


By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of ‘Shakespeare Studied in Six 
Plays,’ &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Even with the increasing information and knowledge of the present time, no British 
historian can be fairly said to have equalled Macaulay in brilliant description of historic 
| times and classic wisdom. The object of this book is to recall his rare and attractive 
| merits to the attention of the general Public. 


‘WITHIN OUR LIMITS. 


| Essays on ——-. Moral, Religious, and Historical. By ALICE GARDNER, 

Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 

| The subjects dealt with are of social, religious, and historical interest, such as Free 
Thought, The Claims of Women, Christian Apologetics, Greek Thought and Western 

| Religion, Belief in Miracles, &c. 


‘LETTERS TO AN ETON BOY. 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE, Author of ‘ Eton Idylls,’ &c. Cloth, 5s. net. 


‘* To every Etonian Mr. Stone’s book will bring a host of memories, and he who reads 
will live over again that joyous last year with many a blush and many a laugh.” —Times. 


CUBISM. 


By ALBERT GLEIZES and JEAN METZINGER. With 24 Illustrations. Cloth, 
5s. net. 

Those who have been interested or merely puzzled by the strange paintings of the 
Cubists will be interested in this book. It is a statement of the objects and defence of 
the methods of Cubism by two leading members of the school. The book is illustrated by 
reproductions of the work of Cubist painters. 








- BAEDEKER’S 


BEST FOR TRAVELLERS. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR ”—Advertisemeuts and Business Letters to “‘ THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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